


























. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 
flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s ‘“‘Bakery Proved” Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience and 
dependable uniformity of ‘“‘Bakery Proved”’ 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

@ Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


fhternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


“Bakery Proved’ ® 
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WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


With the installation of a new “Stone Ground” Mill, Bay State now 
helps you capture the old time, wholesome, wheaty flavored loaf which 
is best produced with stone ground flour. Make new friends every day 
with this favorite of yesterday . . . and be sure you always use Bay 
State “Stone Ground” Whole Wheat Flour. .milled from freshly 
cleaned plump, high protein Springwheat. 


MILLERS OF 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS Ask your Bay State representative about it the next time he calls on you. 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY. WINONA, MINN. ¢ LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Today, Mom needs only an hour and 36 minutes 
to feed a family of four! Why, only a few years 
ago, she put in five and a half hours every day 
to do the job!* And all this time-saving started 
with bread .. . the first manufactured ready-to-eat, 
prepackaged food! America’s bakers can well 
be proud of their achievements! 
























We’re certainly proud to be 
suppliers to such an industry 
... to be specialists in milling 
fine, uniform bakery flours that 
more and more bakers every- 
where rely on. 


If you are not making use of 
our specialized services (al- 
though a great many leading 
bakers are), why not send a 
part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your 
call or wire ... and give you 
the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 


*from an address by George F. Garnatz, President 
National Institute of Food Technologists, Minneapolis, May 8, 1957 
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WASHINGTON — Top officers of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America and Washington convention 
committee chairmen met here re- 
cently to plan for the 1959 ARBA 
“Capital’’ Convention and Exhibition. 
From their enthusiastic reports, it 
should be one of the best bakery con- 
ventions ever held. 

The convention dates are April 12- 
15, and the headquarters will be at 
Washington’s Sheraton Park Hotel. 
One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion—about which officers are most 
enthusiastic—is the 1959 “Little Miss 
Muffin” Contest, to tie in with Na- 
tional Retail Bakers Week. 

Paul M. Baker, ARBA president, 
expressed the executive committee’s 
feeling of confidence when he told 
Charles J. Schupp, convention chair- 
man, that “he too believed the capi- 
tal convention would be as great a 
success and sell-out as the 1958 
record-smasher held in New York 
city.” 


Make Reservations Early 


In this connection, Chairman 
Schupp again emphasized the advis- 
ability of making hotel reservations 
early. He pointed out that—although 
he had been able to reserve a total 
of 1,350 rooms in the Sheraton Park 
and other Washington hotels—they 
cannot be held up to convention time 
in the face of heavy public demand 
for reservations during the spring 
Cherry Blossom Festival. Ways and 
means are now being considered to 
facilitate advance hotel reservations. 


Miss Muffin Approved 

First order of business for the 
executive and convention committees 
was consideration of a complete new 
plan for a 1959 “Little Miss Muffin” 
contest. The presentation was made 
by Miss Dorothy Ashton, Verne Bur- 
nett Associates, on behalf of Procter 
& Gamble, the contest’s sponsor. 
After her explanation that “every 
child coming to Washington would 
be a winner in some special category,” 
the plan was enthusiastically ap- 
proved. Complete details of the con- 
test’s new rules and regulations are 
being released. 

Immediately following a decision on 
the Little Miss Muffin Contest, reports 
were read by the various committee 
chairmen covering everything from 
“baby sitters’ (Children’s Entertain- 
ment Committee) to “xylophone 
players” (Adult Entertainment Com- 
mittee). Complete details on these 
reports, together with a _ tentative 
program schedule, will be released 
at a later date. 

In addition to hearing and approv- 
ing reports, members of the executive 
committee made a personal tour of 
the Sheraton Park’s convention fa- 
cilities and were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the “world’s largest ban- 
quet hall,” in which most of the busi- 
Ness and social sessions will be held, 
and the large, modern (129 booth) 
exhibit hall. 

The exhibits committee report was 
made by Chairman Schupp, who dis- 
tributed copies of the exhibits bro- 
chure now mailed to prospective ex- 
hibitors. After thanking William A. 
Quinlan, ARBA counsel, for his work 
in the brochure’s preparation, Chair- 
man Schupp expressed confidence for 
a complete and early sell-out of all 
exhibit space. 

It was repeatedly emphasized that 
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ARBA Officers Enthusiastic About 
Plans for 1959 “‘Capital’’ Convention 


the 1959 meeting should be presented 
to the nation’s retail bakers as a 
“family” convention—because of its 
setting in the nation’s capital, be- 
cause of the elaborate plans being 
made to entertain and care for chil- 
dren who accompany their parents 
and because of the fact that many 
school boards encourage children to 
visit Washington by giving them 
time off for that purpose. 


Contest Plans 


Success of the 1958 Little Miss 
Muffin Contest indicates this phase of 
National Retail Bakers Week should 
be expanded. Holding the national 
convention in Washington in April 
offers a wonderful opportunity for 
building national and local publicity. 
Arrangements will be made to have 
each child met and photographed 
with her congressman. Also, it is 
hoped that a major national figure 
will preside at the finals. To make 
the most of this, entries must be 
postmarked no later than March 15, 
1959. 


To help build interest on a local 
level, bakers are advised that the 
following rules should prevail: 

@ Contestants can not be related 

to bakery owners or employees, 

suppliers of bakers, or others as- 
sociated with the baking or allied 
industries. 


@ Children should be six to 10 


years of age inclusive as of April 
14, 1959. 


@ Talent will not be used in mak- 
ing the national selection. The 
national winner will be chosen as 
best reflecting characteristics 
bakers want associated with 
them — wholesomeness, natural- 
ness, freshness, and pleasantness. 


@ National entries must be post- 
marked no later than March 15, 
1959. 


@ Any entrant must be sponsored 
by a local or state retail bakers’ 
association. 


@The Associated Retail Bakers 
of America reserves the sole right 
to use the name, “Little Miss 
Muffin,” and no individual or 
company, either bakery or allied 
trades, shall make use of the 
name of the person of “Little 
Miss Muffin” without the express 
permission of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 


@ No previous winner of the Na- 
tional Little Miss Muffin title 
may compete. 


Bakery groups may wish to select 
a child from an orphanage or a local 
dancing school or some other organi- 
zation. She can be selected in this 
way and be eligible for the national 
title, providing she is between 6 and 
10 and is not related to anyone oper- 





Government Readies Plans 
For 1958 Manufacture Census 


WASHINGTON — A census of 
manufactures, covering the opera- 
tions of manufacturing companies 
during the calendar year 1958, is to 
be conducted by the Department of 
Commerce. Report forms will be 
mailed soon after the middle of 
next January to an estimated 285,- 
000 firms, with forms calling for 
completion and return within 30 
days. 


The last year covered by the cen- 
sus was 1954 when there were 286,- 
£00 operating manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the U.S. These establish- 
ments reported an average for the 
year of 16.1 million employees, of 
whom 12.4 million were production 
workers. Salaries and wages of all 
employees in manufacturing during 
1954 totaled $€6 billion, of which 
nearly $45 billion represented wages 
of production workers. 


Because of the wide variations in 
manufacturing activity, with more 
than 450 different industries repre- 
sented, the census bureau has pre- 
pared over 200 report forms. The 
products made and materials used 
sections of each form are carefully 
tailored to fit a specific industry or 
closely related industries. For the 
very small companies, there will be 
21 “short forms.” 

Food Categories 

The food processing industries ap- 
pear in major group No. 20. A par- 
tial list of sections in the grain and 
allied processing trades, with the 
form number preceding each cate- 
gory, includes: MC-20F—Flour, ce- 


real preparations, feeds and related 
products; MC-20G — Rice milling; 
MC-20Z3—Bakery and confectionery 
products; MC-20S—Baking powder 
and yeast; MC-28N—Animal and veg- 
etable oils, edible and inedible, mar- 
garine and shortenings; MC-20V— 
Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and 
noodles, and MC-20Z5—Grain mill 
products, flavoring, macaroni and 
other food products and tobacco. 


Information Required 


Common to each of the report 
forms will be such standard inquiries 
as are applicable to plant identifi- 
cation and location; company affilia- 
tion and ownership; employment and 
payrolls, man-hours of production 
workers; cost of materials; inventor- 
ies at beginning and end of year; cap- 
ital expenditures; electric energy 
used and fuel consumed; quantity 
and value of selected materials used; 
quintity and value of products 
shipped. 

The commerce department says 
about 2.5 million report forms will 
be involved. Electronic processing of 
statistical information to be collected 
is expected to reduce substantially the 
time formerly required to tabulate 
and publish the various preliminary 
and final reports. 


Preliminary reports of the census 
will be published in the fall and win- 
ter of 1959, with all final reports 
scheduled to be available before the 
end of 1960. This represents an over- 
all gain of about a year compared 
w'th the timing of release in respect 
of previous censuses. 
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SEE WASHINGTON! 
MEET IMPORTANT PEOPLE 





ating, working in or supplying a bak- 
ery. 

The value of the Little Miss Muf- 
fin event can be greatly increased by 
the holding of local contests in bak- 
eries. Held in January, it will create 
interest among customers and help 
to build sales at a time when there 
is usually a seasonal slump. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


9,600,000 Ton 
Quota Asked by 


Sugar Users 


WASHINGTON — The Industrial 
Sugar Users Group has made its an- 
nual recommendations to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at pub- 
lic hearings on the 1959 sugar quota 
for domestic consumption in the 
US. 

The quantity requested for 1959 
was 9,600,000 short tons, raw value. 
The sugar users called attention to 
the price of refined sugar, which 
has reached a 35-year record high 
of $9.35 cwt. wholesale New York. 

Following the hearing, the secre- 
tary of agriculture will announce in 
December what his estimate of con- 
sumption in 1959 will be and estab- 
lish a quota which will provide ‘such 
supply of sugar as will be consumed 
at prices which will not be excessive 
to consumers and which will fairly 
and equitably maintain and protect 
the welfare of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry.” 
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Continental Baking 
Acquires Assets of 


Minnesota Firm 


RYE, N.Y.—The Continental Bak- 
ing Co. has signed a contract to ac- 
quire the business and certain assets 
of the Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., 
it was announced Nov. 24 by R. New- 
ton Laughlin, Continental president, 
and Lloyd G. Pattee of Minneapolis. 
Continental has also acquired the 
Rochester baking plant on a long 
term lease. 

Mr. Pattee is co-executor of the 
estate of Howard Sanborn. Mr. San- 
born, president and sole owner of the 
Rochester bakery, died three years 
ago. The bakery is the largest in the 
Rochester area. 

No immediate changes are planned 
in the bakery’s operation, Mr. Laugh- 
lin said. 
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Editorial... 


The Good Name of Bread 


Recently a man prominent in the industry, 
bored with the Wednesday night fights, wandered 
over to a nearby desk where his college sopho- 
more son was studying sociology. He picked up 
one textbook, casually leafed through it—a tome 
called “Societies Around the World.’ Almost im- 
mediately his eye caught this passage: 

“What have we done for (or to) the Eskimo? 
... One effect of white contact has been to im- 
prove the Eskimo’s chances of benefits from mod- 
ern medical science, but this is at least partly off- 
set by the great decline in health resulting from 
a poorer diet (caused by the introduction of 
bread, coffee, and sugar) and the introduction of 
tuberculosis, measles and chicken pox.” 

The studies ceased peremptorily while father 
dilated upon the antecedents of educators who 
despoil the minds of American youth with non- 
sensical, sweeping statements, unbacked by fact. 
The boy should know, he declared, that the cur- 
rent well-being of millions of people throughout 
the world stems from the goodness of bread. It 
is an integral and important part of the diet and 
human beings have been eating it for thousands 
of years with no ill-effects. The bakers make a 
good product. They have proved over and over 
again that it is healthful. He told his son of the 
work done in Newfoundland; how the introduc- 
tion of nutrients -in balanced proportions into 
bread has reduced almost to the point of extinc- 
tion such dread diseases as beri-beri and pellagra 
in many countries of the world. 

Deeper study of the book no doubt showed 
that the contributors had in mind the switch 
from a native diet to the white man’s food, but 
the editorial preamble to the section certainly 
did not make that clear. It merely dogmatized 
that bread was among the commodities respon- 
sible for a “great decline in health.” 


There is certainly no excuse for educa- 
tors taking advantage of their privileged 
positions to make irresponsible statements 
to college youth, for to young men and 
women in their formative years the word of 
the educator is truth. And surely the first 
duty of an educator is to school young 
people in the need for clarity of exposition. 


Who is responsible for this libel on the good 
name of bread? First to be indicted is the gen- 
eral editor, T. Lynn Smith of the University of 
Florida. Perhaps Prof. Lynn Smith would be well 
advised to make the acquaintance of a fellow 
resident of his state, E. E. Kelley, Jr., Lakeland, 
Fla., president of the American Bakers Assn., for 
he would soon put him to rights. And the energetic 
Benson L. Skelton of the Southern Bakers Assn., 
in whose bailiwick Florida. appears, might be 
tempted to mount a flanking attack from Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The book, presumably, is used in many seats 
of learning throughout the U.S. In all fairness, we 
suggest that Prof. Lynn Smith consult the three 
gentlemen we have named to formulate a suitable 
addendum to what is otherwise an excellent piece 
of educational material. Till he does, however, 
the book remains as the vehicle for a gross libel 
on the breadstuffs industry, calculated to suborn 
the honest minds of American youth. 

There is no suggestion whatsoever that Prof. 
Lynn Smith is a food faddist. He has no axe to 
grind in the way that the men about whom Harold 
K. Jack of Temple University, Philadelphia, writes 
so convincingly on page 14 of this issue have axes 
to grind. His error lies in the fact that he failed 
to qualify a categorical statement. As an educator 
of high repute, Prof. Lynn Smith will assuredly 
admit the ‘ustification for our strictures. 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











It is good to see the increasing cooperation 
within the food industry in promoting the bene- 
fits of nutrition and healthful diet, with the rea- 
lization that nearly all food 
groups are dependent on 
others for flavor and com- 
panionship. The benefits to 
the baking industry develop- 
ing from the use of two slices 
of bread in a sandwich are so 
obvious comment is unneces- 
sary, but one wonders. if the 
industry is fully aware of the 
added profit that comes about 
because another food group 
develops a new kind of filling, 
a new meat variety, or because home economists 
and restaurant operators throughout the country 
are constantly working to develop new ways of 
serving nearly 100,000,000 eaten-out lunches. 

For many years the baking industry has been 
struggling to accomplish the most promotion good 
with the least amount of money. Without the levies 
on producers used by other major food groups, 
the baking industry has done an increasingly bet- 
ter job of educating the consumer on baked foods 
quality, nutritive content and economy. 

It is somewhat strange that the best method 
of education was developed because of lack of 
funds to reach the housewife herself. The con- 
sumer magazine advertising campaign of a few 
years ago gave way to field staff and consumer 
education work just about the time that the 
housewife, becoming more accustomed to huge 
color spreads in magazines, decided that her fam- 
ily needed to eat more effectively—she was easy 
prey for the claims of pseudo-nutritionists that 
soon had her dieting on three-day plans, 30-day 
plans, and using shaking tables. The time would 
have been ripe for an elaborate whispering cam- 
paign that nothing but meat, eggs, salads and of 
course milk were fit food for the growing young- 
ster or the mother who wished to stop growing. 

It is likely that the work of the baking indus- 
try with nutrition groups saved baked foods from 
substantially lowered consumption. With the in- 
creasing cooperation in the food industry, all our 
basic foods will be better appreciated. 

* * * 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


Gleanings-from-the-mail: The national 4-H 
congress has figured out that the average Ameri- 
can girl will marry at a slightly younger age than 
her mother, and be responsible for the prepara- 
tion of 55,000 meals in her lifetime. 

If she has slightly less than the average-size 
family, her 4-person household will account for 
440,000 slices of bread while she is running things. 

* * * 

Thanks for reading. See you next month, and 

here are best wishes for a happy holiday season. 
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Charles B. MacLeod 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Ogden P. Confer 


Charles B. MacLeod Elected Chairman, 
Ogden P. Confer, President of Hubbard 


MANKATO, MINN.—The board of 
directors of Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, has announced the election 
of Charles B. MacLeod to the position 
of chairman of the board and Ogden 
P. Confer to president, succeeding 
Mr. MacLeod. 

Mr. MacLeod, who has been presi- 
dent of the firm since he joined the 
organization in 1945, will continue as 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. Mr. Confer joined the firm in 
1946 and has since served in various 
capacities in the company, including 
vice president and manager of the 
feed division. 

Mr. MacLeod entered the milling 
and grain business in 1922 with Com- 


mercial Milling Co., Detroit, and sub- 
sequently held various executive posi- 
tions with General Mills, Inc., Wa- 
basha Roller Mill Co. and Interna- 
tional Milling Co. before taking 
charge of Hubbard operations in 
1945. 

The new president, Mr. Confer, is 
a grandson of George M. Palmer, one 
of the founders of Hubbard Milling 
Co. in 1879 and its active head until 
his death in 1939. A graduate of the 
school of business administration at 
the University of Minnesota in 1943, 
Mr. Confer joined the firm in 1946 
after three years of military service. 

Hubbard Milling Co. has continu- 
ously operated a flour mill in Man- 
kato for the past 79 years. 





Baking Industry 


Sets Oct. 7-12 for 
1961 Exposition 


CHICAGO—Preliminary plans for 
the 1961 Baking Industry Exposition, 
according to Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, chairman, 
were reviewed by the exposition com- 
mittee at a meeting held here during 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 


He stated that the Convention 
Hall building at Atlantic City, N.J., 
had been leased for the 1961 Baking 
Industry Exposition, starting Satur- 
day, Oct. 7 through Thursday, Oct. 
12. 


The committee approved the At- 
lantic City Convention Hall as the 
headquarters for the 1961 exposition. 
It also authorized the Atlantic City 
Convention Bureau to handle all 
Toom reservations, except certain 
Specified reservations in accordance 
with exposition committee policy. 


At the request of many exhibitors 
who wanted more time to display 
their products during the exposition, 
the committee increased the exhibit 
hours from the 36 scheduled in 1955 
to 44 hours. The 1961 exhibit hours 
will be from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. each 
day except Monday, when the exhibit 
will be open from 12 noon to 6 p.m., 
and on the last day of the exhibit, 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The committee also increased the 
booth height from 5 ft. to 8 ft., which 


will give exhibitors an opportunity 
to exhibit more products at eye level. 

Floor plans for the 1961 exposition 
have been delayed because of some 
extensive alterations and improve- 
ments to the convention hall. These 
improvements include a new lobby 
and entrance off the Boardwalk, a 
new taxicab entrance on the street 
level, and installation of high speed 
escalators from the street level to 
the Boardwalk floor and from the 
Boardwalk floor to the second floor, 
where the auditorium is located. When 
these and other improvements are 
completed, in 1959, additional floor 
space will be available for exhibit 
purposes. 

The committee also reviewed sug- 
gestions for a theme and tentative 
promotion plans for the 1961 exposi- 
tion. 

Committee members in attendance 
at the meeting included the follow- 
ing: Mr. Baur; Jodean P. Cash, 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla.; 
ABA president E. E. Kelley, Jr.; Hol- 
lice H. Sims, Continental Baking Co., 
Rye, N.Y.; J. Roy Simith, Smith’s 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala.; secretary-treas- 
urer Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary; 
vice chairman J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., New York; 
James R. Fay, Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill; BEMA president 
Keith H. Redner, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Packaging Machines, Inc.; 
T. F. Ronson, the Fred D. Pfening 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. Archer 
Turner, Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer Raymond J. Walter, BEMA 
executive secretary. 


Glidden Operations 
Show Continued 
Improvement 


CLEVELAND—Operations of the 
Glidden Co. are continuing to im- 
prove, Dwight P. Joyce, chairman 
and president, stated in the com- 
pany’s 1958 annual report. Mr. Joyce 
said operations for the second half 
of the fiscal year ended Aug. 31 re- 
sulted in a sales increase of 3% and 
an increase of 23% in income from 
operations compared to the totals for 
the same pericd last year. 

Net sales for 1958 were $217,352,- 
681, compared with $225,537,291 for 
the preceding fiscal year. Consoli- 
dated net income amounted to $6,- 
063,062, equivalent to $2.64 a share 
on the 2,298,170 shares of common 
stock outstanding at Aug. 31. Net in- 
come for the previcus year was $7,- 
264,437, or $3.16 a share on the same 
number of shares. 


The company’s Durkee Famous 
Foods division realized a significant 
increase in unit sales volume, al- 
though dollar sales were lower as a 
result of lower raw material prices. 
Dollar sales for the division in fiscal 
1958 totaled $85,500,700, compared to 
$88,779,546 in 1957. 

Mr. Joyce pointed out that in Sep- 
tember, the company disposed of its 
processing and grain merchandising 
business, operated as the chemurgy 
division. In 1958 sales of the division 
totaled $31,973,079, and it contrib- 
uted approximately $987,000 to net 
income. 

“While our remaining business 
must absorb this loss of income,” Mr. 
Joyce said, “we feel the short-term 
sacrifice can soon be offset by the 
profitable reinvestment of the funds 
released.” 

Research expenditures were in- 
creased in 1958 and several special- 
ized projects initiated. Research fa- 
cilities were expanded during the 
year and plans are underway for a 
major new research center to serve 
the entire company. 


FTC Inquiry 
To Be Explained 
By Sen. Humphrey 


WASHINGTON—The man who re- 
putedly sparked the plan for an in- 
vestigation of the food industry by 
the Federal Trade Commission, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), is 
to address the convention of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assn. in Chicago 
Dec. 13. 

Sen. Humphrey will outline the 
reasons why he called for the investi- 
gation. He has agreed to explain 
what he has in mind, why he feels 
the investigation is necessary, and 
what he thinks should be done. As 
chairman of the subcommittee on re- 
tailing, distribution, and fair trade 
practices of the Senate’s committee 
on small business, Sen. Humphrey 
urged FTC to make the move. 

NFBA officials have expressed the 
hope that Sen. Humphrey’s talk will 
reveal what the inquiry will cover, 
how deep it will go, and whom it will 
affect. The senator, in addition, will 
outline the role that government can 
play in aiding independent business 
to flourish in the country’s economy 
and will review the problems of busi- 
ness and competition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Stone Ground Flour 


WINONA, MINN.—To supply an 
increasing demand, and to augment 
the company’s production of whole 
wheat flour, the Bay State Milling 
Co. here has added a mill to its 
equipment to produce stone ' ground 
whole wheat flour. 

George E. Kelley, executive vice 
president and general manager, noted 
that there has been an increasing 
number of calls for this type of flour 
from the baking industry, possibly 
reflecting the use of the flour in va- 
riety and premium-price bread pro- 
duction. 

The flour will be supplied exclusive- 
ly for bakers’ use, and shipped only 
from the Winona mill. 
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ADVERTISING AID—A customized library of radio and television spot an- 
nouncements featuring America’s most popular baked foods has been devel- 
oped for bakers by the Pillsbury Co. The brochure contains 133 spot an- 
nouncements. It is available free to bakeries sponsoring radio and television 
shows. The 20 and 60-second commercials are divided for radio and television, 
then indexed into categories for cakes, cookies, pies, coffee cakes and sweet 
rolls, rolls and buns, doughnuts, breads, special events and holidays. Requests 
for the brochure should be directed to the Pillsbury Co., Bakery Products 
Division, Station 428, Pillsbury Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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American Institute of Baking Services Range from 
Production Seminars to Sanitation Consultation 


CHICAGO — Approximately 
5,000 leaders in the baking, mill- 
ing, and allied industries are tak- 
ing a special interest and personal 
pride in the forthcoming 40th an- 
niversary of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking headquartered here. 
They are the civilian and military 
bakers, together with their allied 
trades associates, who have taken 
one or another of the institute's 
school of baking courses since its 
organization in 1919. They are the 
individuals who are recognized as 
industry leaders because of the 
school’s policy of developing as 
well as training its students. 


¥ ¥ 


The School of Baking 
“Long” Course 

Oldest and most basic of the various 
courses the School of Baking offers is 
the so-called “long” course in baking 
science. and technology, a 20-week 
grind that leaves its students slightly 
breathless. Those who attend this 
20-week course receive a varied and 
intensive education, since it covers all 
phases of bakery operation other 
than those pertaining to the produc- 
tion of pretzels and crackers. 

The institute’s School of Baking 
does its best to leave no educational 
loopholes. Every teacher or instruc- 
tor is a specialist in the field he cov- 
ers. Chemistry classes are conducted 
by accredited chemists; sanitation is 
lectured by a sanitarian; the neces- 
sary mathematics are taught by men 
with the proper scholastic back- 
ground, and the actual production of 
bakery foods is under the direction of 
experienced bakers. 


The School of Baking operates un- 
der the guidance of the institute’s 
educational advisory committee. 
Wisely, the committee determined 
that the “why” of the 20-week course 
should make up the first 10 weeks of 
the program. In the second 10 weeks 
the student is given the opportunity 
to use in practical application the in- 
formation he gained during the first 
half. 

The following curriculum list shows 
the division of the 20-week course in 
two major categories: 

First Ten Weeks 
Science and Technology of Baking 


1. Science lectures and demonstrations. 
2. Science laboratory. 
3. Experimental bakery laboratory. 
_4. Mathematics and slide rule classes. 
5. Cost distribution studies. 
Second Ten Weeks 
Practice of Baking and Allied 
Subjects 
1. Bread shop practice and lectures. 
2. Variety shop practice and lectures. 
3. Maintenance shop practices and lec- 
tures. 
4. Bread and variety products score 
classes. 
5. Sanitation lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 
6. Human relations lectures. 
7. Safety lectures. 


As shown by this curriculum, the 
first half of the 20-week course is 
devoted to subjects directly related 


to baking. The elementals of chemis- 
try and physics are taught, followed 
by the principles of those two sub- 
jects as they relate to bakery ingre- 
dients and bakeshop practices. Lec- 
tures and classroom discussions are 
supported by student experiments in 
the science laboratories. 

In the second 10 weeks of the 
course, theory is applied to actual 
production. Students alternately use 
the facilities of the bread, roll and 
the sweet goods bakeries, and the 
maintenance shop. Again lectures and 
demonstrations support actual pro- 
duction in the institute’s working 
bakery. 

Tuition and Scholarships 

The 20-week course is open to all 
bakery employees. Under certain cir- 
cumstances persons with no baking 
experience are accepted—either un- 
der scholarships or after passing an 
entrance examination. Approximately 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This series 
of articles on the history and 
services of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking is being pub- 
lished by this magazine to as- 
sist the AIB membership com- 
mittee in its campaign to in- 
crease membership support of 
the institute through a more 
widespread understanding of its 
vital importance as the baking 
industry’s “Key to Growth and 
Progress.” 











10% of the accepted students are “on 
their own.” They may be under the 
government’s Bill of Rights Program 
or pay their own way because they 
are interested in jobs in the baking 
industry. Most students are sent by 
the firms for which they work, or 
under scholarships provided by bak- 
eries or by an allied organization. 
Tuition for the 20-week course is 
$450. The usual scholarship is $750. 
The entire cost to the student or his 
sponsor depends largely upon the ac- 
commodations he might find neces- 
sary while attending institute courses. 


A majority of students are paid their 
full salary by their employer, but 
this is not always true. 

Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education for the institute, has a 
definite philosophy regarding its edu- 
cational activities. “There are,” he 
said, “three areas of basic needs in 
the science of the baking industry. 
First, the institute must help the 
present bakery employee so that he 
may be of technical assistance to his 
fellow workers. Second, we must help 
in the production of higher quality 
products. And third, we must help 
new men in the industry to do the 
jobs for which they are hired.” 

According to AIB president How- 
ard O. Hunter, it is hardly possible to 
discuss the institute’s School of Bak- 
ing without paying tribute to one 
man in particular who over the years 
has meant so much to the school’s 
development. 

“There are thousands of men in the 
baking and allied industries,” says 
President Hunter, “who as soon as 
you mention our school immediately 
think of one man—Bill Walmsley. 

“This is because Bill gave much 
more to his students than a vast 
amount of technical information. His 
philosophy and idealism, combined 
with a down-to-earth approach to 
baking industry problems helped de- 
velop industry leaders as well as bet- 
ter trained technicians.” 

Since Mr. Walmsley came to the 
institute in 1922, and has only recent- 
ly retired, it is easy to see why the 
School of Baking still emphasizes the 
development of leadership as well as 
the technology of baking. 

This policy and philosophy apply 
to the school’s short courses and 
seminars as well as to its famed 20- 
week course, a fact which becomes 
apparent when these so-called “short” 
courses are examined in detail. 


AIB School Keeps Pace 
In Specialized Training 

When the founding fathers of the 
American Institute of Baking wrote 
its original by-laws, in 1919, they 


clearly stated that one of its pur- 
poses would be “to conduct a school 





Members of the AIB’s brilliant scientific advisory committee make frequent 
news. From left to right are: Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, recently appointed presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. H. E. Longenecker, vice president 
of the University of Illinois, received the Illinois Interprofessional Council 
Award; Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., appointed director of the Institute of Nutrition 


Sciences, Columbia University. 





Just as the institute is the baking 
industry’s “Key to Growth and Prog- 
ress,” this School of Baking symbol 
is the key to better jobs and lead- 
ership. 


or schools and departments for the- 
oretical and manual instruction.” 

Despite their reference to schools 
(plural) it is not likely that even 
those far-sighted gentlemen could en- 
vision the variety of short courses 
and specialized seminars that were 
to be developed at the institute during 
the next 40 years, including special 
courses for flour millers, salt proc- 
essors or dry milk producers. 

Most of the school’s shorter pro- 
grams, or courses, were activated in 
response to two growing needs: the 
need for greater specialization and 
the need for better leadership. As in- 
dicated in the brief descriptions given 
below, all five of the short courses 
now being offered are aimed, pri- 
marily, at people already occupying 
leadership positions in the industry. 
These courses are: 


1.) PRODUCTION MANAGE- 
MENT SEMINAR. An 11-day course 
for bakery executives who have pri- 
mary responsibility for production. 
Members of the faculty of Northwest- 
ern University and industry food 
scientists help supplement the staff of 
the institute for this seminar. Sub- 
ject content includes both fundamen- 
tal principles and specific problems. 
Personnel problems include communi- 
cations, labor relations and the my- 
riad problems of supervision. Tuition 
for this course, attended to date by 
25 men, is $350. 


2.) SALES MANAGEMENT SEMI- 
NAR. Also of 11-days’ duration, it is 
designed for bakery executives who 
are responsible for sales manage- 
ment. It, too, is conducted by the 
staff of the institute, the faculty of 
Northwestern University and special- 
ists in the baking industry. It is in- 
tended to enlarge the perspective of 
sales management personnel. School 
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AIB School of Baking students are 
taught the latest cleaning methods 
on the school’s modern equipment. 


sessions include both fundamentals 
and particulars, including economics, 
communications, personnel, nutrition, 
labor relations, statistical data, pack- 
aging problems, and other subjects 
of immediate concern to a sales exec- 
utive. This course, which opened in 
1954, has been attended by 190 men. 
The tuition is $350. 

8.) BAKERY EQUIPMENT 
MAINTENANCE. A 6-day course de- 
signed to serve the bakery industry 
by supplying personnel with informa- 
tion on how best to keep equipment 
at a maximum of efficiency. Particu- 
lar attention is given to every-day 
problems which enrollees encounter 
on their regular jobs. Two hundred 
and thirteen men have attended the 
course since it started in 1953. Tui- 
tion is $200. 

4.) BAKING FOR ALLIED PER- 
SONNEL. Tuition $300. Approximate- 
ly 135 men have attended this 8-day 
course since it was inaugurated in 
1952. During the course, enrollees 
spend part of their time in the bake 
shops producing bread and sweet 
goods. Lectures, demonstrations and 
production experiments include the 
study of processes for pan and hearth 
breads, fermentation, ingredients, nu- 
trition, enrichment and scoring. Em- 
phasis is placed on developing an un- 
derstanding of bakers’ problems and 
learning bakers’ terminology. 

5.) BAKERY SANITATION. Tui- 
tion $100. This course, first held in 
1946, has been attended by 1,416 
men. Members of the baking indus- 
try and allied trades are responsible 
for sanitation problems in bakeries. 

Scholarships and Tuition 

As mentioned earlier, students at 
the institute’s School of Baking are 
financed for the most part by their 
employers as part of their company 
program of employee development. 

At the present time, nine scholar- 
ships are available each year to as- 
sist students to finance their study 
in the long, 20-week course in bak- 
ing science and technology. These 
scholarships were created to encour- 
age and assist especially well-quali- 
fied men to enter and study the bak- 
ing industry. The scholarships amount 
to $750 which covers tuition and $300 
toward living expenses. Scholarship 
recipients are selected by a commit- 
tee, on the basis of school accomplish- 
ments, career intentions and finan- 
cial need. 

The institute does not maintain 
dormitories for students, but it will 
recommend private homes and apart- 
ment hotels where suitable accommo- 
dations may be obtained. In all cases 
and courses the school of baking stu- 
dents are treated as serious-minded 
adults who are using valuable time to 
_—* themselves for better leader- 
Ship. 

Probably the most concise instruc- 
tion to institute pupils was made by 
Dr. English when he said in address- 
ing a graduating class, “I charge you 
to live up to the best that is within 
you. Remember and apply those ele- 
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ments of your education that you 
have received here, keeping in mind, 
always, that all you have learned is 
your foundation on which to build. 

“I charge you to remember that all 
leaders are teachers. If you would be 
a success, use your teaching of oth- 
ers as one of the most important tools 
in your kit.” 


AIB Laboratories Offer 
Variety of Services 

In addition to the fundamental re- 
search that develops the information 
needed for the more efficient pro- 
duction of more nutritious bakery 
foods, the laboratories at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking give invalu- 
able service to large and small bak- 
ers by correcting specific production 
techniques and by analyzing product 
quality. 

In this connection, Mr. Caster 
has. stated: “Bread, rolls, cake, 
sweet goods and any bakery food 
which in finished form fails to meet 
the baker’s quality standards are 
constantly sent to the institute to 
determine what is wrong. In scores 
of instances, over the years, the lab- 
oratory staff has been able to find 
the fault. Bakery organizations with 
their own laboratories frequently 
send samples to check their own find- 
ings. 

“An enviable aid has been provided 
ingredient suppliers and equipment 
manufacturers in working out prob- 
lems relating to use of their prod- 
ucts or equipment to laboratory tests 
or pilot operations. As a baker my- 
self, I feel I cannot lay too much 
emphasis on the vital importance of 
this part of the institute’s program 
of aid to the industry.” 

The service work at the labora- 
tories is carried out by a staff of 
well-trained technicians and analysts 
under the direction of Mr. Bechtel. 
Besides affording private laboratory 
facilities for members of the baking 
and allied industries, the laborator- 
ies provide consultation to help indi- 
vidual companies with their produc- 
tion problems. 

Mr. Bechtel describes the work of 
his department as being a “two-fold 
activity concerned both with serv- 
ice to bakers and with pure re- 
search.” So far this year, over 3,700 
tests, for which a fee is paid, have 
been made for bakeries and suppliers 
to the baking industry. These tests 
range from routine analyses of ingre- 
dient samples (to determine whether 
they meet the baker’s specifications) 
through proximate analyses of the 
finished baked foods. The latter are 
made primarily to determine whether 
a baker’s product meets his adver- 
tising or label claims. 

Requests for extraneous matter 








The institute’s well-equipped research laboratories develop the basic informa- 
tion the baking industry needs for solution of its present and future produc- 


tion problems. 


analyses are made more frequently 
than any other single type. Although 
most of the requests involve ingre- 
dients to help the baker select sup- 
pliers who furnish high quality raw 
materials, many of the samples rep- 
resent finished baked products so 
that a check may be made on the 
sanitary conditions within the bak- 
ery itself. 

Special dietary breads require pe- 
riodic checking to make certain that 
they possess the quality required for 
special dietary use. An example of 
this is low-sodium bread. Although 





The institute’s never-ending study of 
latest techniques in the freezing of 
bakery products helps keep the in- 
dustry on top of developments in 
this fast-moving field. 


this represents a small proportion of 
total bakery production, it is impor- 
tant for those whose health requires 
a low-sodium diet. Because of the im- 
portance of a low-sodium intake for 
these people, it is essential that low- 
sodium baked foods contain as little 
of this element as possible. The in- 
stitute laboratories possess the spe- 
cial equipment required for this 
analysis and, for this reason, are 
sometimes requested to take over the 
analysis of low-sodium products for 
companies who have laboratories of 
their own. 

“Requests for analyses frequently 
reflect the prevailing fads of the 
time,” according to Director Bechtel. 
“With the advent of the so-called 
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low-calorie breads, there was quite a 
demand for analyses to determine the 
caloric value of individual special- 
ties. However, it is the older and 
more practical services which keep 
our service personnel busy.” These 
include, besides the routine analyses 
mentioned above, flour evaluation to 
determine whether the miller is meet- 
ing the purchase specifications of 
the baker and test baking to predict 
actual bakeshop performance. 


Baking tests are not limited to 
flour but are also performed to de- 
termine the baking quality of other 
ingredients used in bread, cake and 
other baked foods. For example, in 
recent months newly developed soft- 
ening agents have been tested in 
bread. New mold inhibitors have been 
used in bread and cake and the ex- 
tent of their action has been meas- 
ured. The effectiveness of starches 
developed for thickening fruit pies 
has been evaluated. Dried, canned 
and frozen fruits have been used in a 
variety of bakery products and their 
palatability rated. The only limita- 
tions on such work are that the 
results must be of interest to the 
baking industry, and they may not be 
used for advertising or promotion. 
The institute does not endorse any 
products. 

The pilot bakery of the institute 
offers a unique facility for the test- 
ing of ingredients or processes on 
semi-commercial scale. Individual 
companies .which desire to conduct 
tests can use these facilities employ- 
ing their own personnel or using in- 
stitute personnel. Companies that 
want their own personnel to use the 
pilot bakery facilities must make pri- 
or arrangements with the laboratory 
so it can be scheduled to them when 
it is not in use for one of the insti- 
tute’s regular services. 

Scientific Advisory Committee 

Before concluding this article on 
the research department’s various 
activities it should be emphasized 

(Turn to AIB’S 40 YEARS, page 47) 
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The AIB’s increasingly popular seminars for production managers (left) and sales 
managers (right) use the same basic “conference type” techniques of teaching. 
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Flour Buying Starts in Southwest 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


American Baker Staff 


ARD winter wheat flour buyers 

came into the market Dec. 2 
and 3 to spark the first major round 
of bookings in the Southwest since 
September. Prices generally being 
paid were at the same levels as in 
effect early last summer, with some 
ranging to 10¢ over that figure. The 
wave of buying started late Dec. 2, 
as one large bakery firm booked 
heavily, and by the opening of busi- 
ness Dec. 3 buying was increasing in 
intensity. 

November was marked by firm 
flour and wheat prices across the 
country. Buying, for the month as a 
whole, was moderate, but withdrawal 
of flour on old contracts was heavy, 
with the end result a sharp decline 
in contract backlogs on which to 
draw for necessary year-end holiday 
supplies. 

One brisk buying period occurred 
early in November, involving only 
spring wheat flour and small, scat- 
tered sales of soft wheat types for 
cookie and cracker bakers. Spring 
wheat flour sales amounted to ap- 
proximately 2.5 million sacks, and 
filled out most bakers until some- 
where after Jan. 1. 

As November closed there was 
some hope for renewed buying inter- 
est in hard winter wheat flour sales. 
Bakers and millers, however, were 
still a considerable distance apart on 
their ideas of workable price levels. 
Mills, for their part, have been faced 
with steadily rising costs of high pro- 
tein wheats—despite the record har- 
vest—and would like to see these 
higher costs considered when flour 
sales are made. 

Bakers, for their part, are acutely 
conscious of the heavy harvest, penal- 
ty wheat in the Southwest, and the 
fact that prices may soften after Jan. 
1. These factors have caused bakers 
to withhold new purchases, even to 
buying on a_price-date-of-shipment 
basis when necessary. However, with 
no full-scale replenishment since 
Sept. 1 balances, in most instances, 
were down close to 30 days—and 
some buying of Southwest flour was 
found to occur, as it did the first 
week of December. 


Wheat Under Loan 
Key Market Factor 


Wheat removed from the market 
by the government loan program con- 
tinues to loom as the most basic fac- 
tor affecting prices—and bakers will 
do well to emulate flour millers and 
grain men who will be watching the 
figures closely in the weeks ahead. 

Wheat tied up under loan has been 
largely responsible for keeping prices 
strong in the face of a record har- 
vest. As November opened, the 
amount of wheat under loan totaled 
454 million bushels, a record figure, 
but not of the proportions expected 
by a large segment of the trade. Ac- 
tually, at this time, the figure of 454 
million bushels is more a source of 
controversy than anything else. Al- 
though of record proportions, some 
market analysts believe it is at least 
50 million bushels short of the 
amount necessary to insure continued 
tightness of prices for the remain- 
ing months of the crop year. Others, 
for argument, point to price strength 
already caused by loan withdrawal 
and assert that the pattern has al- 
ready been established. 

The best course of action for bak- 
ers is to watch the situation closely, 


for there are several bearish factors 
which tip the situation slightly in 
favor of a softer market after Jan. 1. 

Cash prices for high protein wheats 
in both the spring wheat mills area 
and the Southwest have risen steadily 
all fall, and are now at loan level to 
10¢ above it at Minneapolis and 4@ 
16¢ over at Kansas City. Wheat grow- 
ers are slow to sell their wheat now, 
even at these prices, because it would 
raise their taxable 1958 income. But 
after Jan. 1, and the start of the new 
tax year, wheat may come to market 
in larger quantities. This could soft- 
en the price structure. 

Another factor—mentioned often 
in milling and grain circles—is the in- 
eligible wheat in the Southwest. If 
this grain, not eligible for govern- 
ment loan, comes to market after 
Jan. 1, it will also have a depressing 
effect on prices. 


Spring Flour Sales 
November Highlight 


The only active spring flour buy- 
ing occurred near the end of the first 
week. Flour mill sales departments, 
in the wake of the Democratic na- 
tional election victory, pushed aggres- 
sively for additional purchases of 
spring wheat bakery flours, offering 
protection on an announced price ad- 
vance. Bakers—some of them spurred 
by the prospect of higher farm prices 
following the election outcome—filled 
out contracts to 120 days. Flour job- 
bers extended contracts 30 to 60 days. 
The pattern of buying was cau‘ious, 
however, and generally involved sales 
of two and three-car lots of flour, with 
a few ranging up to five and six cars. 


Cash Prices Firm 
During November 


Light wheat receipts in all of the 
major markets during November, 
coupled with extremely heavy flour 
mill grind, kept cash prices firm for 
most of the period. Cash wheat at 


Kansas City rose 2@3%¢ for the 
month, regaining just about the 
amount lost the previous month. 
Cash wheat at Minneapolis held 
steady all of November, with only 
narrow, day-to-day changes. As a re- 
sult, nominal flour prices in both 


markets were steady throughout the 
month, with some _ indications of 
weakness the last week. 


Southwest Crop 
Outlook Improves 


Still another factor inherently im- 
plying market softness is the recent 
improvement in the 1959 Scuthwest 
crop outlook, due to moisture over 
the hard winter wheat belt. Until 
mid-November the outlook was es- 
sentially bullish, due largely to a dry 
fall and the prospect of drouth dam- 
age. This picture was altered sharply 
in late November as rain and snow 
replenished subsoil moisture and 
bolstered prospects for another 
oumper Southwest wheat crop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Leslie F. Miller, 
Former Chairman 


Of Russell-Miller, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Leslie F. Miller, 
former chairman of the board of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., died Nov. 29 
in Abbott Hospital in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Miller was 75 years old. 

Mr. Miller was in the direct line of 
descendants of the founders of Rus- 
sell-Miller. He was the grandson of 
John Russell and the son of Arthur 
Miller, co-founders of the firm. Mr. 
Miller spent his entire life in the 
milling business and in this particular 
company. 





Starts as Salesman 

Born at Valley City, N.D., Aug. 25, 
1883, Mr. Miller studied mechanical 
engineering for two years at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In October, 
1905, he began as a salesman for 
Russell-Miller out of its three mills 
at Valley City, Jamestown and Grand 
Forks, N.D. His sales territory in- 
cluded all of North Dakota, Montana 
and northern Minnesota. 


In August, 1907, when Russell- 
Miller completed its mill at Minot, 
N.D., Mr. Miller was sent there as 
manager. In February, 1912, he was 
transferred to Billings, Mont., as 
manager of a new mill there. 

In October, 1921, Mr. Miller moved 
to Minneapolis as manager of the 
western division of the company. This 
assignment placed him in charge of 
both production and sales of six mills 
in North Dakota and Montana. The 
division includes territories from the 
Dakotas to the west coast. 





Summary of Flour Quotations 
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28 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
SE SOD MMRNE os cis cee ssecsnies 5.55@6.00 rT ee ee Ye Te oe 
Spring high @luten 2.6... nec ec ccccce YS Pe *l—lU Sl ---@... 6.48@6.68 
0 ON aa eae FE 5.62@5.72 ee ban -.-@5.70 6.18@6.38 
oe po a ee 5.45@5.90 5.52@5.62 ...@... ...@5.60 6.08@6.32 
I Rayo. ci Siwecestce neces cE ¥ rT) tee eS Soe Foes FS 
re ree 5. 25@5. 60 5.53@5.78 oe + O54 5.88@6.13 
SERPG WENUEP GROFT .. . 20... ccc cee 5.40@5.75 ...@... 5.25@5.35 ...@5.40 5.90@6.32 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.30@5.65 ...@... 5.15@5.25 ...@5.25 5.75@6.22 
Hard winter first clear ............. ‘4 ---@... 4.35@4.95 -.-@4.85 5.45@5.73 
Soft winter short patent ........... -@6. YS en eee Sl 
Soft winter standard .............. 5.05@5. a0 = Pe J > ‘ ..-@... 6.08@7.04 
Soft winter straight ................ ee ee ORS ..-@4.95 5.23@5.72 
Soft winter first clear ’ @4. —— ‘¢ ae Te ---@4.60 4.63@5.37 
Rye flour, white ....... 5. 04@5. 05 = ...@4.72 a Zs -.-@... 5.54@5.59 
Rye flour, dark ............. 4.29@4.30 .-@3.97 oe --@... 4.79@4.84 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Spring high gluten 6.65@6.75 6.75@6.85 6.66@6.76 ...@... 6.25@6.45 
ES See eee 6.35@6.45 6.45@6.55 6.36@6.46 ...@... 6.15@6.35 
NS Se ee 6.25@6.35 6.35@6.45 6.26@6.36 ...@.. 5.95@6.15 
Spring first clear 6.05@6.35 6.30@6.40 6.07@6.37 ..@.. 5.65@5.95 
Hard winter short .. 6.07@6.17 5.95@6.05 6.08@6.19 ...@... 5.60@5.75 
Hard winter standard ‘ 5.92@6.02 5.85@5.95 5.93@6.04 ...@.. 5.45@5.55 
Hard winter first clear .... ea Ie a 1 ---@... 4.55@4.85 
Soft winter short patent ........... athe.” «scans ee 5.25@5.60 
Soft winter straight .........06...)5 5.25@5.65 ...@... ar 5. 67 — 4.85@5.10 
Soft winter first clear ............. was sei — owe ss 4.20@4.60 
ee ree 5.45@5.55 5.55@5.65 oe ee ee 


*100-lb. papers. 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


papers. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Noy. 
$i, 28, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Am. Bakeries Co. 447%, 34/2 44/2 43% 
Am. Cyanamii 54% 39'2 53% 51% 
PO Ee Sere 42% 29 41% 41 
MN > aaids darngate we 78 60% 77 75 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 46% 27% 43% 44 
a oe ae 106 99 cnbe Con 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 55% 33% 52'2 52% 
Gen. Baking Co. - 14% 9% 12% 12% 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 77 48 74% Tbr 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 87 60/4 842 86 
a ee . ea 117 105 110'%2 110 
Merck & Co. ...... 793%. 36% 78'2 76 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 5i'2 41% Si 50% 
a. sea 168 149% 151 152 
Peet. ENE. 600000 103 49% 99% = blr 
Pinenery Ca. ccccces 66% 422 65% 63'2 
Precter & Gamble .. 78% 55 77% 76% 
Quaker Oats Co. ... 52 37% Siz 50% 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 46 26% 44 45'2 
Std. Brands, Inc. 6i'2 40% 60 60'2 
Sterling Drug patiede 46% 29% 46 46 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 90 72 85'44 84% 
Un. Bisc. of America 37 27% 27% 27', 
Ward se Co. .. 14 11Y%e 12% 12% 
a | ay 95 84 «++ 892 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .. 140 142 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 82 
Pfizer, i , See 94'/2 98 
Pillsbury | rr 89'/2 90 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ......... 132 133'2 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 97 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4. 50 Pfd.. 93'2 96 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Nov. 
21, 28, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 6% 3% 61/2 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea =. - 497'2 241 495'/2 480 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. ... 35 27 345% 34% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Bla cgacanetae Kak 40% 24 3914 382 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. ...... 101% 102'2 
CO, WN accu cbactanscaeen 24% 24% 
Wagner Baking Co. .......... 3 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 70 80 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov. 
—1958— 1958 1958 


High Low Close Close 


cee Breed 3..a0cs 5.00 3.25 4.40 4.10 
NTE 55 45 54/2 54 
ene ‘aout Reka 5% 8 9 
Can. Food Prod. 3.80 2.50 2.50 3.25 
seas eaheansens 8 7 7 7 
MK. ‘swebtécsaceie 58 37 49/2 58 
Catelli Food, A .... 40 29 a 
DE ose crc aubane<uss 51 40 50 51 
Cons. Bakeries ..... 10% 7 cous. aan 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 7.00 4.90 6.75 6.87'2 
Std. Grands ........ *48 8 6*39 occe SOU 
— S., A 33% 21% 34% 34 
ee er 33 21% 33% 34 
Pid. hee 97 87'2 92 94 


*Less than board lot. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Prominent Miller 


In Southwest Dies 


WICHITA, KANSAS—George M. 
Lowry, 82, prominent flour miller of 
the Southwest, died at his home here 
Nov. 30. Mr. Lowry was chairman of 
the board of Wichita Flour Mills, 
Inc., Wichita; Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, and Acme 
Flour Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City. 

One of the generation of flour mill- 
ers who were active in the days of 
rapid expansion in the Southwest, 
Mr. Lowry was associated with the 
late John H. Moore in a number of 
milling and grain enterprises. Mr. 
Lowry continued to go to his office 
nearly every day and probably was 
the oldest active flour mill executive 
in the country. His death came un- 
expectedly. 
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Everybody 
alks 
uniformity... 





Atkinson 
delivers it 








IN 1953 came America’s first bulk flour truck, and it bore the name 
‘“‘Atkinson’”’. Our huge storage capacity is a “natural” for bulk transport. 
Bins are set aside for loading and a thorough, final test made before flour 
flows. The flour you get from us by Bulk King-equipped truck or bulk car 
is uniform. We can say so because we know. 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKI NSON 


ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS 








AGED 





DO YOU KNOW . 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


2 & 
a i a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 47 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When using a cookie recipe in 
which the salt content is not stated, 
excellent results will be obtained by 
figuring 1 oz. salt to every 10 Ib. 
dough. 

2. On an average, the baking loss 
on bread runs about 8% to 10%. 

3. Baking powder, to meet the U.S. 
government standard, must not yield 
less than 14% available carbon di- 
oxide gas. 

4. Non-fat milk 
rancid if kept in 
months. 

5. In order to make a good pie 
crust, about 70% shortening should 
be used (based on weight of the flour) 
with unbleached pastry flour. 

6. Pasteur is known as the “Father 
of Fermentology.” 

7. Cane and beet sugar (sucrose) 
are both 33% sweeter than corn sug- 
ar (dextrose). 

8. Flour for making bread will pro- 
duce the best results when it has 


solids will turn 
storage for two 


been stored at a temperature of 50° ' 


F. to 60° F. 

9. When powdered eggs are used 
in making cakes, best results are ob- 
tained by mixing in the batter in the 
first stage and not reconstituting and 
adding them in the usual manner. 

10. It is impossible to make sponge 
cakes using a creaming arm instead 
of a wire whip. 

11. Ammonia must be used when 
making cream puffs to make them 
rise during baking. 

12. When making cookie doughs by 
machine, the dough should be mixed 
longer after the flour is added than 
when mixed by hand. 

13. Puff paste margarine is some- 
times used in butter cream icings, in 
warm weather, to give them a firmer 
body. 

14. It is not possible to make good 
angel food using powdered albumen. 





J.C. Tobin Advanced 


To Advertising Post 


SAN FRANCISCO — Joseph C. 
Tobin, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for the Western-Wax- 
ide Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., has been promoted to assistant 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion for Crown Zellerbach. 

Warren FE. Townsend, formerly as- 
sistant to Mr. Tobin, has succeeded 
him as advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for Western-Waxide. 

A native of Arizona, Mr. Tob'n 
attended public schools in Oakland, 
Cal., and was graduated from the 
University of Santa Clara in 1940. 
He gained experience in sales and 
personnel work for three years be- 
fore becoming program representa- 
tive for the City of Oakland in 1947. 

Mr. Tobin joined Western-Waxide 
in 1950. He became a salesman for 
the division in Denver in 1951, and 
was named assistant to the adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
in May, 1955. Later the same year 
he was promoted to advertising and 
sales promotion manager for the 
Western-Waxide Division. 

During the past year Mr. Tobin 
has served as president of the Waxed 
Paper Merchandising Council. 


15. Dough dividers should always 
be greased with lard. 

16. When making bread, the pieces 
of dough are rounded, after being 
scaled and given intermediate proof 
to produce a more even grain and 
texture and also a better symmetry 
of form. 

17. It is not possible to mix almond 
macaroons by machine as it turns 
the mix oily and the finished maca- 
roons have a very poor appearance. 

18. When baking rye bread in bas- 
ket frames, instead of on the hearth, 
the bottom temperature of the oven 
should be lowered about 25° F. to 
prevent the loaves bursting on the 
sides. 

19. Corn starch is used in powdered 
sugar to decrease the cost. 

20. There is no difference between 
cane and beet sugar. 
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AMF’s New Fermentation and Mixing 
Process Now in Commercial Operation 


CHICAGO—A new process which 
automates the production of bread 
dough by accomplishing in one con- 
tinuous operation the functions of 
three separate bakery departments 
was announced by American Machine 
& Foundry Co. at the 61st annual 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. 

Known as the ‘‘Amflow” process for 
continuous fermentation and mixing, 
the new equipment can_ produce 
4,000 to 6,000 one pound pieces of 
bread dough an hour. It is designed 
primarily for use in, large commer- 
cial bakeries with an hourly volume 
of 4,000 loaves of bread. 

First commercial installation of 
the “Amflow’ equipment is at the 
Asbury Park, NJ., plant of the 
Fischer Baking Co. The units are 
being manufactured at AMF’s Union 
Machinery Division in Richmond, Va. 

Less Floor Space 

In contrast to the baking indus- 
try’s traditional “batch” method of 
producing bread dough, the new 
process takes up only 800 sq. ft. of 
floor space, 75% less than occupied 
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AUTOMATED BREAD-DOUGH MAKING—The 


} INCORPORATOR 


center unit of American 


Machine & Foundry Co.’s new “Amfiow” process for continuous fermentation 
and mixing of bread-dough is shown above. The flow of materials through 
the system which supplants the operations of three bakery departments can 
be controlled by one operator at the panel. The new AMF equipment, designed 
for use in large commercial bakeries, has an hourly capacity of 4,000 to 6,000 
Ib. bread dough—seen being extruded from the dough developer at the right 
into pans which are then carried to a final proofing area and the baking ovens. 
Below is a flow diagram of the Amflow fermentation and mixing system, 
beginning with the first blending tank. The arrows indicate the flow of the 


ingredients throughout the system. 


by conventional equipment. It also 
requires only two operators. 

The process supplants a bakery’s 
mixing, fermentation and make-up 
departments and the mixer, divider, 
and rounder equipment these depart- 
ments use. It also eliminates the 
troughs and hoists needed to move 
the mass of dough material from 
one department to another. 

Richard C. Storey, AMF division- 
al vice president and chief execu- 
tive of the bakery machinery divi- 
sion, also pointed out that AMF has 
solved the problem of using conven- 
tional blends of winter and spring 
flour, one of the handicaps of earlier 
equipment. 

Prior to perfection of the AMF 
development the mixing of bread 
dough had changed little since the 
making of the first leavened bread 
in Egypt 3,500 years ago, exccpt 
for mechanization. 


Three Steps 


The conventional production cycle 
has involved three steps: Mixing of 
water, flour and yeast, the essen- 
tial ingredients of bread, and salt, 
sugar and milk to improve flavor and - 
the bread’s nutritional value; the 
fermentation of this “sponge” in 
troughs for several hours; the make 
up of the “sponge” into indiv’dual 
dough pieces for final proofing and 
baking. 

In contrast, the ‘‘Amflow’’ process 
takes the regular ingredients and a 
small portion of flour to form a 
homogeneous “liquid sponge.” This 
is then processed by a new concept 
of accelerated fermentation through 
a series of special stainless steel 
tanks. 

Mr. Storey explained that the 
process combines the early and late 
products of fermentation and that 
this, more than any other possible 
variation in the process, is mainly | 
responsible for the improvement of 
bread vo!ume, texture and flavor it | 
achieves. 

Less Ferment Time 


The reduction of fermentation time | 
is accomplished by controlled feed- — 
ing of the yeast cells, which stimu- | 
lates yeast activity to its most ef- 
fective level before other ingredients 
are added. The addition of part of 
the flour to form the liquid sponge 
permits the yeast to develop products 
of fermentation which are late in 
forming under conventional methods | 
and, at the same time, preserves the 
liquid quality of the mix so essen- 7 
tial to moving it in a continuous = 
stream. Certain other products are | 
even later in forming. They are im- 
portant to the flavor of the bread 
and are added to the mix rather | 
than waiting for nature to take its 
course. 

Mixers of unique design then work | 
the liquid sponge, shortening and” 
the bulk of the flour into a mature 
dough that is extruded as loaf-size™ 
pieces into pans which go througi 
final proofing and, finally, baking. | 





Help Fight TB 


a" e"s 


Buy Christmas Seals 


—_—_— 

















STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Open a “Second Front’’ on Costly Stales 





Bakers—Cut Your Route Returns 


© Keep a careful record of sales and returns 
@ Check and double check salesmen’s orders 
® Develop correct work habits for route men 


By Carl H. Littman, vice president of sales, and 
Dr. John Maloney, market research department 


of Omar, Inc., Omaha 


The control of stale—like so many 
other sales problems—credit, truck 
operation, accidents—often becomes 
lost in a constant effort to produce 
more sales. First, I would like to get 
off my chest some personal pet no- 
tions based on 30 years of detailed 
observation. 

I cannot tell you the percentage 
of sales managers who got their ul- 
cers from the stale loss problem. 
But I can tell you there have been 
many more headaches generated over 
this issue than necessary. I am con- 
vinced that surplus can be controlled. 
I am also convinced, however, that 
it cannot be controlled without con- 
siderable cost of supervisory and 
management time and effort. 

The question, therefore, becomes 
one of determining whether the prob- 
lem really deserves precious super- 
visory time and effort and a place 
high on our worry list. If we decide 
that the problem does warrant the 
cost needed to do something about it, 
fine. There are some clear cut steps 
to take. If it does not, if we decide 
after all that our time, effort, and 
worries would be better spent on an- 
other subject, let’s forget stale losses, 
except for a normal check to be sure 
the situation has not changed. If we 
do not decide that the problem is 
serious enough to take definite ac- 
tion, further worry is useless. 


How to Bear Down 

How do we determine whether to 
really bear down on the stale loss 
problem or forget about it? There is 
no clear answer to this question for 
all companies, or even all branches 
within a company. We cannot simply 
say, “You must take definite action 
if your stales are running (x) per- 
cent, or forget about it if they are 
under (x) percent.” The situation 
varies in every organization. It does 
not really matter how “little” or 
“how much” stale you have, but, 


rather, whether you can recover all 
your costs. The operator whose sur- 
plus is running 10% of sales and who 
disposes of the surplus at barrelage 
rates, will have to face up to his 
problem and take definite action. On 
the other hand, the operator who re- 
covers all of his material, wrapping, 
labor, and shop overhead, plus the 
cost of disposing of the stale, had 
better direct his attention to other 
things, even though it may be popular 
to worry about surplus. So much for 
the disposal of stale. 

Let us now suppose we have al- 
ready determined that we must 
achieve greater control of surplus and 
are willing to pay the price in time 
and effort required. As I see it, con- 
trol of surplus can be handled under 
three general headings: 1. Making 
out the product list; 2. Making out 
the salesman’s order, and 3. Develop- 
ment of proper work habits in the 
salesman. Let’s consider these one at 
a time. 

I personally feel that making up of 
the product list has never received 
the attention it deserves from the 
standpoint of maximum sales and as 
a means of controlling surplus. I think 
most of us have taken our worst beat- 
ings on surplus when the unusual 
happens, rather than on a day-to-day 
basis. To minimize this catastrophe, 
keep a detailed record by item of 
sales and returns to follow the trend 
for each item, to eliminate heavy 
surplus varieties, and to replace them 
with better selling items. Such rec- 
ords will also permit more success- 
ful rotation of the most popular items 
and thereby avoid killing off good 
sellers. 

We must strive for the ideal bal- 
ance of variety—enough variety to 
satisfy the customer’s needs and the 
salesman’s enthusiasm, and not too 
much to complicate the selling pro- 
cess or disposal of surplus. It is also 
important, of course, to consider the 








EXECUTIVES FORUM—Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, second from left, representing the baking 
industry, joined with executives of other industries recently to discuss the 
“Changing Role of the Association Executive.” The panel discussion was 
conducted at a meeting of the Association Executives Forum of Chicago. Also 
pictured are, at the left: E. L. Wilson, Mobile Home Manufacturers’ Assn.; 
second from the right, Guenther Baumgart, American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. and, far right, S. B. Shapiro, Linen Supply Association of 


America, moderator. 


time of year, holidays, general weath- 
er conditions, and recent product 
promotions. Summertime promotions 
of items that deteriorate quickly in 
warm weather will naturally cut the 
recovery rate of surplus. We might 
say, generally, that in making up the 
product list you must consider items 
that will give the greatest sales vol- 
ume and still not complicate the dis- 
posal problem. 


Salesman's Order 

Now, let’s consider making out the 
salesman’s order. It is generally 
agreed this can be the most effective 
means of controlling surplus. It is 
also unquestionably one of the most 
difficult means of controlling surplus. 
Here especially we must make a defi- 
nite decision whether or not we are 
going to take the problem seriously 
enough to do something about it. For 
this control to be effective, every 
salesman’s order must be checked by 
a supervisor every night. The super- 
visor must take the time every day 
to do this job, even if it means giv- 
ing less attention to some other duty. 
The supervisor’s superior must also 
follow up on the supervisor’s per- 
formance of this job. 

The supervisor will often regard 
this time consuming task as unpro- 
ductive and avoid doing it for any 
number of reasons. Before he will 
accept the order checking responsi- 
bility as standard practice, you will 
have to convince him that you really 
mean it. The ordering and order 
checking procedures may vary ccn- 





TABLE 1. How C y and Sal Share 
Stale Losses 
% of 
% of company- % of 
com- owned franchise 
Practice panies routes routes 
Company stands 
all losses .... 83 100 48 
Salesman stands 
all losses .... a 0 2 
Company and 
salesman share 13 0 50 


SHARING LOSSES—Table 1 shows 
that, among the firms surveyed, it 
is standard practice for the company 
to assume all stale losses from com- 
pany-owned routes. Also, the com- 
pany and its salesmen share losses on 
half of the franchise routes repre- 
sented. 


siderably from the use of a detailed 
mathematical formula to casual 
“suestimates” of the units of each 
variety needed. In devising details of 
the procedure, we must ask ourselves 
again, “How much time and effort 
can we afford to devote to this activ- 
ity in terms of the dollar savings we 
expéct to achieve for our trouble?” 
In any case, there is general agree- 
ment on the basic approach of or- 
dering and order control. The order 
for each item must be based on sales 
performance for that item on the 
route in question under similar cir- 
cumstances. The steps involved in 
checking the salesman’s order are as 
follows: 


1. Check the order for each item 
against the salesman’s sales of that 
item for the same day on the previous 
week. If practical, it is better, of 
course, ta examine the sales and re- 
turn records for several weeks back. 

2. Allow for anything unusual in 
sales of the various items in the pre- 
vious weeks and anything unusual in 
the week for which you are ordering. 
If a particular item was featured in 
the sales program of a previous week, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Littman’s 
address was given before the home 
service division, American Bakers 
Assn., at ABA’s recent annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. For his remarks on 
“Stale Control,” Mr. Littman drew 
on 30 years experience and detailed 
observation of the problem. Tables 
which appear with his article were 
prepared by the market research de- 
partment of his firm from a survey 
conducted to determine executive 
thinking on the problem of stale 
losses in the home service bakery 
business. Returns were received from 
executives of more than 80 firms 
representing over 7,000 company- 
owned and nearly 2,000 franchised 
routes. Results of the Omar survey, 
which appear with this article as 
tabular material, were presented by 
Dr. Maloney following Mr. Littman’s 
address. 





you will want to adjust your order 
downward accordingly. Before and 
after a holiday, variations must be 
taken into account, as well as any 
marked increases or decreases in cus- 
tomer count on the route from one 
week to the next. 

3. Consider your sales program for 
the week. If a particular item is to 
be featured for the day for which you 
are ordering, and your production 
facilities are keyed for volume pro- 
duction of that item, you will want 
to see that the salesman has ordered 
enough of the item to feature it. At 
the same time, the order for other 
related items would have to be 
trimmed. 

4. Check the accuracy of the order. 
Do not overlook the importance of 
seeing that no clerical errors are 
made on an order. Be sure all figures 
are on the proper lines and that they 
are clear and easy to read. We have 
had cases where a figure 1 looked 
like a 7 or a 9 and a man received 
70 or 90 of an item instead of 10, 
Just recently we almost had an error 
because of a confusion on the order. 
We were featuring an item at a 2- 
for-59¢ price and, because it was not 
clear to all salesmen and the super- 
visors did not check thoroughly, some 
of the men—not realizing they were 
ordering in pairs—received twice as 
many of the item as needed. 


Final Step 


The final step in controlling sur- 
plus is developing proper work hab- 
its in the salesmen. We all know this 
is easier said than dune, but the ex- 
treme importance of this aspect of 
surplus control cannot be overlooked. 

1. This is very important: Impress 
the salesman with the importance of 
selling out. If you can convince him 
it is important to sell out, that he is 
a good salesman if he does, or vice 
versa, you will have half the battle 
won. He will find ways himself to 
keep surplus at a reasonable level. 
To accomplish this, the supervisor 
must also be impressed with the im- 
portance of this part of the job so 
that he will train and counsel his 
men accordingly. 

2. The next step is to take inven- 
tory of the salesman’s load during the 
day. A careful check of his load three 
times a day is a valuable aid for the 
salesman in controlling his surplus. 
This highlights the slow and fast 
moving items and permits him to ad- 
just his features to insure a sell-out. 
It also gives better customer satis- 
faction. 

3. The third step is order taking 
for unusual items or for end-of-the 
route customers. Most of us carry 4 
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few low volume items for the con- 
venience of our customers. These 
items are often in the truck without 
ever being carried in a display bas- 
ket. And, unless customers ask for 
them during the day, they end up as 
surplus at night. The salesman must 
be taught to encourage his customers 
to order these in advance so that he 
can take as much of the guess out 
of these items as possible. By the 
same token, the salesman can avoid 
the necessity of carrying excess mer- 
chandise for his end-of-the-route cus- 
tomers by taking their orders in ad- 
vance and putting such items aside 
for the end of the day. 

4, Finally, the salesman must be 
trained to make additional calls on 
new prospects and to occasional 
buyers, either at the end of his route 
or during the day if his load inven- 
tory tells him he is likely toa have 
a surplus. 


TABLE 2. Over-all 7s Ratio 


Acceptable 
% of 
Value of % of company- % of 
unsold goods com- owned franchise 
as % of sales panies routes routes 
0% to 1.9% 10 a ie 
2% to 3.9% 34 24 49 
4% to 5.9% 24 16 47 
6% to 7.9% 34 49 5 


STALE RATIO—Executives queried 
on the problem of stale baked foods 
were asked to give opinions on the 
amount of surplus (as a percentage 
of sales) regarded as _ acceptable. 
Ratios acceptable ranged from noth- 
ing to 8%. Most indicated they would 
accept stale as 6% to 8% of sales on 
company-owned routes. However, 
nearly all were inclined to strive for 
a 2% to 6% ratio of unsold-to-sold 
items on nearly all the franchise 
routes. The results are tabulated in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 3. Percentage of Bakery Foods 
Returned 

Value of unsold foods 

as a percentage of sales 








Av. of 
Average com- Average 
of Ppany- of 
com- owned franchise 
Item type panies routes routes Range 
Bread ..... 4 é 6 0-10 
Plain rolls . 5 3 10 0-57 
Sweet rolls 
donuts . 5 7 5 0-11 
Fa 8 10 a 0-20 
Cakes ..... 5 5 a 0-20 
Cookies .... 2 2 2 0-29 


ITEMIZED SURPLUS—The total of 
unsold route items as a percentage of 
sales was broken into categories of 
bread, plain rolls, sweet rolls and 
doughnuts, pies, cakes and cookies. 
Figures then showed that cookies 
presented the smallest surplus prob- 
lem and pies one of the largest for 
company-owned routes. Plain rolls 
came out as a problem for franchised 
routes. Tabulations of the breakdown 
are in Table 3. (On some low volume 
items the ratio of unsold-to-sold 
baked foods may appear more pro- 
nounced than it actually is.) 


TABLE 4. Frequency of Change in Bread 
Vari ered 


iety Off 
% of 
% of company- % of 
Interval of com- owned franchise 
change panies routes routes 
ee 10 3 30 
Every other 
| See 35 50 17 
MIRON .occcces o's ee ee 
Monthly or 
seasonally . oe . ‘is 
Seldom ........ 40 34 51 
eae 15 13 2 


ROUTE VARIETY—The Omar, Inc., 
survey of stale statistics included a 
request for information on the va- 
riety of route merchandise offered by 
the various firms. Tables showing the 
frequency of change were compiled. 
Table 4 shows the interval of change 
for bread varieties among the firms 
Surveyed by company-owned and 
franchise routes. 
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“Family” Wrapper 
Increases Sales, 
Helps Cut Costs 


SAN FRANCISCO—Colonial Bak- 
eries, Inc., now in a new, mechanized 
plant, has moved another step ahead 
by introducing a colorful new line of 
variety bread packages. Reportedly, 
the new wrappers not only are stim- 
ulating sales but also saving money. 

Colonial presented its packaging 


problem to Pollock Paper Corp. as 
follows: “Use our plain transparent 
wrapper with printed wax bands as 
a standard package, but dress it up 
to establish a definite family resem- 
blance,” said Mel Collom, president. 

Pollock went ahead and did just 
what Mr. Collom asked—it produced 
a series of designs with not only 
family resemblance—but also clear 
identification of each loaf as to va- 
riety through use of color and simple 
copy changes. 

The new family of designs was pro- 
duced on Pollock’s Mirro-Paque (plas- 
tic wax opaque) paper. Now each 
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package in the Colonial family has 
an unmistakable similarity with 
others in the line. All packages have 
a predominantly white background 
and are printed in approximately the 
same center location, with the brand 
name “Colonial” appearing in dark 
blue on each design. The slogan, “As 
FINE as bread can be .. . and really 
FRESH” is also printed in dark blue 
surrounded by splashes of gold bor- 
dering the center panels. The color 
area behind the brand name changes 
with each variety; so does the variety 
name. (“Enriched Bread” is light 
blue, “Entire Wheat” is brown, 
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BREAD FAMILY—The key to this 
recently designed family of bread 
wrappers is the identifying change 


in color area behind the Colonial 
name from loaf to loaf—giving each 
variety a distinctive color on which 
to build identification. At the same 
time, uniformity of the over-all wrap- 
per retains the Colonial family iden- 
tity. The new wrappers were designed 
for Colonial Bakeries, Inc., South San 
Francisco, by Pollock Paper Corp. 


e@e ®@ 

“Cracked Wheat” orange, “Rye” 
green, ‘Sesame Bread” dark blue, 
“Farm Style” red, “Raisin Bread” 
viclet and “Charm Bread” yellow.) 

According to Mr. Collom, records 
of production and sales showed that, 
after the new line of wrappers had 
been in use several months, there 
were substantial savings in machine 
wrapping time, with a reduction in 
the number of cripples and rewraps. 
Also, variety bread sales increased. 
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Educator Urges Food Industry to Combat 
Faddists by Publicizing Its 


RICHMOND, VA.—A rousing plea 
for bakers and grocers to get their 
message about the value of basic 
foods across to consumers was made 
here recently by Harold K. Jack, di- 
rector of health, physical education 
and recreation at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Jack’s address was delivered 
before the Virginia Food Dealers 
Assn. in connection with that group’s 
“Break Bread with Your Baker” 
breakfast. He quoted liberally in sup- 
port of basic foods—and against the 
diatribes of food faddists—from such 
sources as the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
a leading member of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

Mr. Jack’s opening remarks were 
followed by a lengthy passage from 
an April, 1957, U.S. Department of 
Health news release, which he used 
to counter claims of food faddists 
and, in turn, to support the nutri- 
tional value of such basic foods as 
enriched bread and cereals, among 
others. 

The passage quoted is as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the abundance 
and quality of the American food sup- 
ply, a persistent campaign is being 
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carried on to undermine public con- 
fidence in the nutritional value of 
staple foods. False ideas about food 
are circulated by food faddists and 
by fringe promoters of vitamin and 
mineral products. Such products are 
sometimes offered as cure-alls for 
serious disease conditions. This may 
be dangerous to health, especially if 
ailing people are led to put off get- 
ting proper medical attention. 

“Modern as well as ancient myths 
and superstitions about food are util- 
ized by faddist promoters. Such no- 
tions as the old idea that fish and 
celery are ‘brain foods,’ or that 
oysters increase fertility, are harm- 
less, but when garlic pills are pro- 
moted for high blood pressure, or 
grapes for the treatment of ulcers 
and cancer, the price of ignorance 
may come high. There is. quackery in 
the field of nutrition as well as in the 
field of medicine. 

Promoters Exaggerate 

“The food supplement promoters 
very commonly exaggerate the fact 
that some methods of food processing 
and cooking do result in removing 
and reducing some of the vitamins 
and minerals contained in_ foods. 
Some ‘food quacks’ cash in on this 
by false claims for various types of 
cooking utensils sold at greatly in- 
flated prices. Overlooked is the fact 
that modern food processing methods 
have been devised to preserve nutri- 
tional values or to restore them to 
foods. Good examples are the canning 
or freezing of fruits and vegetables 
at the peak of nutritional perfection, 
and the nutritional improvement of 
flour, bread, milk, and oleomargarine 
with added vitamins and minerals. 

“The amounts of such additions 
have been carefully calculated by sci- 
entific authorities to supply known 
dietary requirements. How well this 
scientifically guided food improve- 
ment program has_ succeeded is 
shown by the fact that once-prevalent 
deficiency diseases such as rickets 
and pellagra are now so rare that it 
is difficult to find a case for clinical 
study. 


Own Story 


“Nutrition authorities agree that 
the best way to buy vitamins and 
minerals is in the packages provided 
by nature—whole grain, or enriched 
bread and cereals, vegetables, fruits, 
milk, eggs, meats and fish. The nor- 
mal American diet now includes such 
a variety of foods that most persons 
can hardly fail to have an ample sup- 
ply of the essential food constituents. 
The public should distrust any sug- 
gestion of self-medication with vita- 
mins or minerals to cure diseases of 
the nerves, bones, liver, kidneys, 
heart, or digestive tract, except in 
certain cases which only a physician 
is competent to recognize and treat.” 

The U.S. Market Basket 

Mr. Jack then went on to quote 
from a recent USDA news letter to 
the effect that “the American market 
basket contains a wider variety of 
foods and more of certain important 
nutrients today than at the beginning 
of the century.” Citing from the news 
letter, Mr. Jack went on to explain 
the factors which have played a part 
in bringing about these changes as 
follows: 

“Technological advances in agricul- 
ture and in marketing have increased 
the quantities and kinds of foods in 
the market. Higher incomes have en- 
abled more people to buy the kinds 
of foods they want. Furthermore, 
through education people have _ be- 
come more aware of the importance 
of nutrition.” 

‘In brief, the trend has been to- 
ward more milk and its products 
(other than butter), meat and poul- 
try, eggs, fats and sugars. We are 
also eating more green and yellow 
vegetables and citrus fruits and to- 
matoes but less of many of the other 
kinds of vegetables and fruits, espe- 
cially potatoes. Consumption of grain 
products has been steadily downward. 
What effect have these shifts had up- 
on the nutritional value of the food 
supply?” 

“Despite this marked improvement, 
nearly half of the nation’s families 
in a week in 1955 used focd that pro- 
vided less than current allowance of 





it. You can't do it! 





Food Faddists Spread These Untruths 


These are some of the "slanted" mis-statements which, according to Mr. 
Jack, the food faddists use to turn the public mind against enriched bread and 
cereal products. In his accompanying talk Mr. Jack solidly supports such basic 
foods and upholds the nutritional value of their ingredients and components. 


| "Our daily bread comes from flour, from which the natural calcium 
* has been extracted, and various chemical agents are used to bleach 
this flour. Then you eat this denatured flour bread and expect to stay well on 


"Some of the most nutritive parts of the wheat are removed and used 
for feed for hogs and poultry. The wheat germ is also removed and 
sold back to the public in dried out synthetic forms. 


3 "If Vitamin E (the life giving vitamin) is really needed in your diet 
* (and it is) then a diet that does not contain whole grains must be 
inadequate, since milling it with steel removes the wheat germ oil from the flour. 


4 "So you have [sic] synthetis, medicated bread, the consumption of 
* which in sufficent quantities will bring on diseases for which millions 
are being raised each year to find the causes." 
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will have to be reviewed, revised and 
up-dated. 

Accordingly, Morris Cohen, chair- 
man of the committee which devel- 
oped the sanitation standard for 
flour handling equipment, the first 
BISSC approved standard (published 
June 1, 1952), has been asked to 
re-constitute his task committee to 
review, redraft and submit it for 
BISSC reconsideration. This work is 
already under way. 

The next regular meeting of BISSC 
will be at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Feb. 27 and 28, 1959, 
with consultants scheduled to meet 
on the evening of Feb. 26 to pre- 
view proposed standards to come be- 
fore the committee. The following 
proposed sanitation standards are 
scheduled for consideration: Emulsi- 
fiers and homogenizers, spindle mix- 
ers, pan greasers, facilities for han- 
dling and storing of refined, granu- 
lated and liquid sweetening products, 
facilities for handling and storing 
bulk flour and facilities for handling 
and storing edible fats. 

In view of the number of BISSC 
standards approved and published, a 
standards consolidation editorial 
committee was formed with A. T. 
Prosser and J. Lloyd Barron, past 
chairmen, authorized to enlarge com- 
mittee as necessary. 

Copies of all BISSC_ published 
standards are available at 25¢ a copy 
at the executive offices of BISSC, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Check in payment should accompany 
orders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO HEAD KIWANIS 
CLEVELAND—Jerry Jirik, owner 
of Jirik’s Bakery, has been elected 
1959 president of the West Cleveland 
Kiwanis Club. 
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Nielsen Report: 





CHICAGO—F ood stores across the 
country—far from being affected by 
the business recession—rang up sub- 
stantial dollar volume sales gains in 
1957 and the first half of 1958, ac- 
cording to the 24th annual edition of 
the Nielsen Report to Retail Food 
Stores. 

The retail food business ushered 
out 1957 with a total dollar volume 
for all stores just under $44 billion, 
a rousing 7.7% greater than the pre- 
vious year, and then marched into 
1958 to establish new gains. Aver- 
aging an 8% increase a year, retail 
grocery and combination stores—in 
seven years—built their total dollar 
volume to an annual level 57% great- 
er than in 1950. 

Moving on into 1958, food stores 
continued their spectacular upward 
trend by pushing sales through the 
month of June to a point 8.7% above 
the comparable period of 1957. 

Here are a few other highlights 
from the Nielsen report: 

Almost two-thirds of the total 

* food store business for a 12-month 
period ending April 1, 1958, was done 
by 9% of the stores. These outlets 
are the chains which averaged better 
than $900,000 each in sales, plus the 
large independent supermarkets, 
which averaged about $700,000 each. 
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Their combined share of the total 
food store volume for this period was 


62%. 


D New supermarkets opened in 1955 

* provided parking spaces for an 
average of 170 cars, but the new mar- 
kets opened in 1957 averaged nearly 
a third more parking capacity by 
providing spaces for 223 cars a store. 


Building area used for selling 

* purposes (in 1957) ranged from 

62% in New England to 75% in the 

Southwest. The new Pacific markets 

have the largest selling areas, aver- 
aging 16,200 sq. ft. a store. 


4, Thirty years ago an hour of labor 

in a factory would buy 6 or 7 
leaves of bread, a pound of butter, or 
about 4 qt. fresh milk for a worker’s 
family ... today, one hour of factory 
labor will buy 12 loaves of bread, al- 
most 3 lb. butter, or about 9 qt. milk, 
and correspondingly larger amounts 
of every other basic food commodity. 
On this evidence, food prices cannot 
be tagged as the villain in today’s 
cost of living. 


There are more tons of goods 
being moved through food mar- 
kets now than ever before. This helps 
refute the idea that food store total 
dollar-sales increases are due pri- 
marily to higher prices. 


Of a number of universally con- 
* sumed food lines which in 1957 
accounted for nearly $110 of each 
$1,000 of all food store sales, one 
commodity accounted for as much as 
$27.22 of the $110, another for as 
little as $3.28 . . . thirty transactions 
were needed to bring in the $27.22- 
per-$1,000 store volume for the larg- 
est selling commodity, and 34 trans- 
actions were required for the $3.28- 
per-$1,000. 
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Food Stores Ring Up Record 


Dollar Volume of Sales 


Even in these days of generally 

‘ adequate supplies of merchandise 

plus available manpower to keep 

merchandise moving and shelves 

stocked—out-of-stock conditions still 
exist in noticeable proportions. 


Observations, Comments 


The Nielsen report made several 
observations and comments, of which 
a few are given here: 

Eating Outdoors: Eating outdoors, 
without doubt, is more popular than 
ever. Sales of outdoor type foods and 
barbecue and picnic supplies have 
never been better. Eating outdoors 
now adds up to big business and more 
volume for food stores. 

New Packaging Ideas: Convenience 
is no less important in the new types 
of packages than in the new foods 
now appearing on the market. Major 
trends in modern food packaging are 
resulting in day-to-day changes in 
appearance and convenience. To men- 
tion just a few: Easy-opening con- 
tainers, built-in measuring and dis- 
pensing devices, formed foil innova- 
tions, multi-packs, plastic squeeze de- 
vices, “cook-right-in-the-package” 
foods, pressure dispensers and vari- 
ous combinations of plastic, metal 
and paper. As a consequence, foods 
and household items are becoming 
easier to use, easier to store and 
easier to sell. 


What of the Future? New process- 
ing and preserving methods are a 
real promise in the food business and 
results from research will be evident 
within the next few years ... With 
a population in excess of 225 million 
by 1975, and with a total economy 
nearly twice that of today, oppor- 
tunities of the future seem almost 
unlimited. 
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CHRISTMAS PROMOTION—General Mills, Inc., has just released to bakers 
its sales and promotional materials about its special plastic Christmas cookie 
bags, of which Santa seems to approve. In the past, the colorful bags have 
proved very effective in stimulating Christmas cookie gift sales. The promo- 
tional kit includes a full color poster highlighting holiday baked foods, 4 
streamer urging shoppers to order holiday treats, and a booklet of holiday 
baked foods formulas and promotional ideas. Kits are available from General 


Mills salesmen. 
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Baked While You Watch! 
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Tri-State Retailers Conduct 
Workshop for Bakery Members 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—The retail 
division of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
recently conducted a one-day work- 
shop in practical baking at Dinnat’s 
Bakery here. Approximately 75 per- 
sons—including over 50 bakers, their 
wives and allied representatives, at- 
tended. 

The sessions covered a wide range 
of subjects, including on-the-spot 
baking of several types of cakes and 
cookies, and was termed “highly suc- 
cessful” by Richard T. Parris, West 
Monroe, La., president of the retail 
division. 

“We're fairly certain that no bak- 
ery operator left the meeting with- 
out some additional knowledge, or a 
new idea or two,” said Mr. Parris. 
To accommodate bakers concerned 
with getting back to their own shops, 
the program opened promptly at 8 
am. with work on doughs, batters 
and make-up, moving on into related 
activities and ending at 3 p.m. 


Morning Session 


The morning session was conven- 
iently set up to permit visiting re- 
tailers to move anywhere along the 
50-ft. work bench to observe baking 
techniques, to ask questions and to 
examine doughs, batters, icings and 
toppings. 

The workshop was conducted in 
the modern Dinnat’s Bakery, where 
all necessary equipment was avail- 
able. 

Participating in the work and 
demonstration was a cake decorator, 


a baker using a spray gun for color- 
ing cake icings and cake top designs, 
another explaining ways of making 
outstanding cheese cake, then a bak- 
er making up a German sweet choco- 
late cake. 

A bakery technician demonstrated 
how to make all-butter cakes and 
fancy cookies and confections. All 
was arranged so that observers could 
move from one part of the work 
bench to another according to the 
item in which they were interested 
or wanted information. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gentry Henderson 
of the Henderson Cake Decorating 
School, who also operate a bakery 
at Jacksonville, Fla., gave a demon- 
stration of artistic cake decorating 
in the modern style. They urged bak- 
ers to blend the colors of decorative 
cakeflowers with those of natural 
flowers for party table display. Other- 
wise, they pointed out, there will be 
a clash. 

They also recommended that re- 
tailers be alert to the many designs 
used by various firms promoting spe- 
cial occasions. Mrs. Henderson showed 
a doily with a Hallowe’en design, 
and demonstrated how to reproduce 
it, then a Christmas promotion piece 
with several reindeer in a novei pos- 
ture walking on their hind legs. Other 
ideas, Mrs. Henderson said, can be 
adjusted by the decorator to produce 
something new. 

Louis Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bak- 
ery, Inc., Hattiesburg, Miss., vice 
president of the Tri-State retail di- 


vision, did some clever spray-gun 


work with colors, bringing out two- 
tone effects on cakes, layers and 
squares. He demonstrated ways of 
making a baseball diamond top for a 
layer cake, pirate scenes and desert 
scenes, all with the spray gun. 


Central Attraction 


The center of attraction was the 
display of appealing all-butter cakes 
in a wide variety, layers, and pound, 
along with fancy cookies and a large 
assortment of confections, all pre- 
baked by Fred Smedley, director of 
bakery research for Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans. He also demon- 
strated make-up of items displayed, 
and answered many inquiries about 
various cakes and cookies. 

Mr. Smedley distributed a formula 
folder from the Dennery firm, which 
included recipes for almond crescents, 
palace fruit slices with almond paste 
mix, almond pecan slices, almond 
squares, butterscotch pecan squares, 
Orphan Annie cookies, sesame seed 
butter cookies, chocolate confections, 
rumettes, applesauce cheese roll, all- 
butter pound cake, all butter layer 
cakes, and butter fluff cake. 

Mr. Parris gave a demonstration 
on mixing the batter for a German 
sweet chocolate cake and on pre- 
paring the icing. For 7-inch layers, 
he scaled 10 oz., and for 8-inch, 12 
oz. He cautioned that the cake must 
be dumped just as soon as it comes 
out of the oven. The filling was placed 
only between the layers, and not be- 
tween half-layer slices. 

Ray Shores, Ray’s Pastry Shop, 
Jackson, Miss., brought some of his 
exceptional cheese cakes, and demon- 
strated mixing and make-up of these 
items. 

Laurent Moecklin, Swiss Confec- 
tionery, New Orleans, assisted in the 
live-demonstrations. Coffee was 
served through the courtesy of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Villard, opera- 
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tors of Dinnat’s Bakery, scene of the 
workshop, were hosts, turning their 
bakery wholly over to visiting bakers 
and allied men for the day. 


Luncheon Served 


A luncheon was served under guid- 
ance of Mike Giamanco, Giamanco 
Bakery, Alexandria. He was assisted 
by Harold Howell of Standard 
Brands, Inc., Alexandria. 

During the luncheon, N. F. DeSal- 
vo, DeSalvo’s Bakery, Harvey, La., a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, served as master of cere- 
monies. 


Mr. Schweizer extended thanks to 
the various individuals and firms that 
cooperated in the presentation. 

Retail President Parris presented a 
pen set, duly inscribed, to Jack Adair, 
formerly of Wesson Oil and Snow- 
drift Sales Co., now with Child’s Big 
Chain Stores, Shreveport, La., in ap- 
preciation for his work in organizing 
the original group which sponsored 
this type of workshop. 

Ralph Fogarty, Dennery’s, served 
as registration chairman, assisted by 
Erich M. Camp, and Mrs. Jackie Lou 
Adair, both of Wesson Oil, and Irwin 
Jordan and Mrs. Lucille Timmons, 
both of Cotton Bros. Baking Co., 
Alexandria. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Packaging Symposium 

CHICAGO—The Food Packaging 
Council has held its second annual 
National Food Packaging Symposium 
at the Palmer House here, highlight- 
ed by the theme “Merchandising the 
Package—A Road to Profits.” 

The symposium was geared to the 
practical concepts of increased sales, 
greater consumer satisfaction, and 
more retailer and manufacturer co- 
operation. 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. © Sherman, Texas 
‘and Los Angeles, California 








Polly Anna Pastry Kitchen, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been moved from 
746 Wealthy S.E. to 958 Wealthy 
S.E. to provide additional space for 
sales facilities. 


Marvin Coulter, formerly of Lake 
Benton, Minn., recently took over 
ownership and management of the 
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King the Baker’s Doorbell 


Rohweder Bakery at Lake Preston, 
S.D. 
s 

Albin J. Nelson, operator of Nel- 
son’s Home Bakery in Rockford, IIL, 
has sold his business to Herbert 
Shipley, Winnebago, Ill. Mr. Nelson, 
80, spent 66 years as a baker, all but 
about 10 years of that time on Sev- 


enth St. in Rockford. Prior to 1922 
he operated a bakery at 515 Seventh 
St., until it was destroyed by fire. 
Mr. Nelson came to the U.S. from 
Skane, Sweden, at the age of 5, set- 
tling with his parents in Rockford. 
He opened his first bakery with a 
brother, August, in 1902, and another 
in Chicago in 1917. Mr. Nelson, and 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 


FROM NATIONAL YEAST 


FRANK J. HALE, President 
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his wife who has assisted at various 
times with the business, plan to re- 
tire part of the time at their cottage 
on Lake Lorraine in Wisconsin. 

= 


The Dassel (Minn.) Bake Shop, 


formerly owned by Ben McCargar, 
has been purchased and is now being 
operated by David Backes of Austin, 
Minn. For more than two years Mr. 
Backes was manager of the Federal 
Bake Shop at Austin. 

e 


William Wolf has opened Wolf's 
Bakery at Knoxville, Iowa. 


A retail bakery, managed by Mel- 
vin Kutzke, formerly of Minneapolis, 
has been opened in Clifton’s super- 
market in Mason City, Iowa. 


Ray Erickson, an employee of Gor- 
don’s Bakery in Beach, N.D., has pur- 
chased the business from its former 
owner, Gerdon Olson. 


Virginia Holsum Bakers is building 
a new 50,000 sq. ft. plant at Verona, 
Va., to replace quarters now rented. 
The plant will have, in addition to 
other new equipment, bulk flour han- 
dling facilities. Owner of the business 
is Michael W. Fields. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Doda, former- 
ly of Grand Forks, N.D., have moved 
to Rapid City, S.D., where Mr. Doda 
has taken over responsibilities as 
manager of Cox’s Retail Bakery, re- 
placing the former manager, Robert 
Sharp. 

* 

Carver Specialties Co., baker of 
fruitcakes, is constructing a $150,000 
bakery and office building at 2021 
Dorsett, Columbus, Ohio. Gerald H. 
Carver is president. 

* 

The Five Point Bakers, 815 Fifth 
Ave., Moline, Ill., one of the com- 
munity’s oldest bakeries, has _ been 
closed. 

s 

The Star Bakery, Cleveland, re- 
cently opened a bread depot at 300 
Sandusky St., Monroeville, Ohio, one 
of three depots under construction at 
a total expenditure of almest $500,- 
000. The remaining two depots will 
be opened at Elyria and Oakwood, 
Ohio. 

& 

A new Colonial Bake Shop has 
been opened at 1470 Dixie Highway, 
Park Hills, Ohio. 


Williams Bakery, Zanesville, Ohio, 
has opened a retail bakery branch 
in the Country Fair Shopping Center. 

e 


The Pullum Pastry Shop at Por- 
tageville, Mo., owned by Penny Pul- 
lum, has resumed business after be- 
ing burned out several months ago. 
The original location has been con- 
pletely remodeled and repaired and 
new equipment installed. 


The Zoelsmann Bakery, Pueblo, 
Colo., has been purchased by Charles 
Martinello from Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as S. Murgatroyd. Mr. Murgatroyd 
is a son-in-law of the founder of the 
bakery, Otto A. Zoelsmann, wh0 
opened the business in 1900. The 
business will operate under the Zoels- 
mann name. 

= 

James M. Gordon is now operating 
the Lowell Boulevard Bakery, 4922 
Lowell Blvd., Denver. 

es 


William L. Trammell of Harlingen, 
Texas, has added a third bakery to 
his chain with purchase of Lee Bak- 
ing Co. of Corpus Christi. Mr. Tram- 
mell also operates bakeries at Har- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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lingen and Waco, Texas. Mr. Tram- 
mell announced plans for extensive 
improvements in plant, baking and 
delivery equipment after completing 
the acquisition. 


Drake Bakeries, Inc., is halting 
production in its Providence, R.L., 
plant. Operations will be transferred 
to Boston. The company will retain 
its Providence garage and shipping 
room for the time being. During peak 
production several years ago the firm 
employed more than 100 production 
workers. 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved loans for the following: 
Nicoll’s Bakeries, Inc., Arlington, 
Mass., $10,000; Schulz Baking Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., $325,000; Marietta 
Sunlite Bakery, Marietta, Ga., $9,327; 
Sunkist Baking Co., Rock Island, 
Ill., $300,000; the Federal Bakery, 
Cut Bank, Mont., $26,000, and San- 
fair Bakeries, Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska, 
$275,000. 


& 

The Purity Baking Co., Pana, IIL, 
has ceased operations at its plants in 
Decatur and Bloomington, Ill. The 
company will continue using the 
building space for distribution pur- 
poses. 

e@ 

New York Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has begun work on a 6,000 sq. ft. 
addition to its main plant and retail 
unit at Mayfield Heights. The pro- 
posed addition will be equipped with 
a new 340-qt. vertical cake mixer, an 
ice machine and a new walk-in cool- 
er. The New York Bakery is owned 
by Sidney Gross and Allen Penn. 

e 

Wm. H. Heinemann Bakeries, Inc., 
has opened a new store in the May- 
fair Shopping Center, Milwaukee. 
The store has 2,000 sq. ft. of space 
and has twice the frontage of any of 
its other company stores. 

> 

Lippes Bakeries, Inc., has leased 
the former Globe Builders Supply 
building on Walden Ave. in suburban 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. According to 
Abraham Lippes, president, an addi- 
tion of about 9,000 sq. ft. will be 
constructed and the interior remod- 
eled, giving the company nearly 30,- 
000 sq. ft. cf space. Lippes will then 
consolidate its baking operations, 
now conducted in three retail stores, 
and will operate a retail bakery in 
the newly leased building on or about 
Feb. 1. Mr. Lippes, a former Buffalo 
vocational high school teacher, start- 
ed his business in 1948, making bagels 
and cheesecake in a small store at 
1412 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. Sales 
the first year totaled about $50,000, 
and now are running about $1 million 
annually. In addition to five retail 
outlets, Lippes has bakery operations 
in three large stores. 


A new Pepelnjak Bake Shop has 
been opened in the Northgate Shop- 
ping Center at Virginia, Minn. 
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Franchise Granted 


NEW YORK — Bakers Franchise 
Corp. has added Gravem-Inglis Bak- 
ing Co. of Stockton, Cal., to its 
roster of franchise bakeries produc- 
ing Lite Diet white special-formula 
bread, it was announced here by 
Arthur Freedman, general sales man- 
ager. 

One of the leading bakers on the 
West Coast, Gravem-Inglis operates 
Over 50 routes in the Stockton, Mo- 
desto, Merced and Fresno area of 
central California. The newest Lite 
Diet franchise holder is a member 
of the Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc. 
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BEMA Executives 
Raise Attendance 


At Fall Meeting 


CHICAGO—Executives of member 
companies from coast to coast met 
in Chicago recently for one of the 
largest fall meetings ever held by 
the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Business undertaken in- 
cluded the appointment of a new di- 
rector, presentation of a document- 


ary film and a review of vital indus- 
try problems. 


The appointment of Richard C. 
Storey, vice president of the bakery 
division of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., as a new director of 
BEMA was announced by Keith H. 
Redner, Battle Creek Packaging Ma- 
chines, Inc., president. Mr. Storey 
will fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Conrad W. Petersen, 
whose firm, Petersen Oven Co., was 
recently merged with Baker Per- 
kins, Inc. 


Ernest J. Roth, Joe Lowe Corp., 
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public relations chairman, showed a 
BEMA documentary film prior to the 
regular meeting. 


Members reviewed matters of san- 
itation, safety and management prob- 
lems and then gave consideration to 
the next National Baking Industry 
Exposition which is scheduled for 
Atlantic City in October of 1961. 

The next two BEMA annual meet- 
ings were scheduled as follows: July 
9-12, 1959, at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and July 
23-27, 1960, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key 
Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 
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Speakers Advise Home Service Bakers 
Of ABA “To Make Sales Training Pay” 


CHICAGO—Sales training of bak- 
ery personnel pays dividends—and 
at least two prominent speakers sug- 
gested how to do it during the Home 
Service Branch session of the recent 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
held here. 

Among the key speakers were 
Prof. James Williamson, consultant, 
Home Service Bakers, New York, and 
Martin F. DeWitt, Hall Baking Co., 
Cleveland. Prof. Williamson spoke on 
the responsibilities and training of 
personnel, while Mr. DeWitt elabor- 
ated on the components of a good 
communications program. 

Prof. Williamson expanded on re- 
sponsibilities and training in his 
treatment of the general heading of 
supervision. 

The Routeman’s Rut 

Route salesmen, Prof. Williamson 
said, like most other human beings, 
become creatures of habit. Left to 
their own devices, they are apt to 
get into a rut. They need to be dis- 
turbed occasionally. Salesmen are not 
always aware of the changes taking 
place on the routes which they pull. 
They are apt to become indifferent 
and careless about certain essential 
parts of their job. In other words, no 
matter how forceful, conscientious 
and competent the sales manager, 
area or district manager might be, or 
how fair company policies, rules and 
regulations might be; or how good 
the products and how fair the prices; 
or how carefully salesmen are se- 


lected, there must be provided a regu- 
lar and persistent follow-through to 
keep salesmen on their toes. This 
can only be supplied through effec- 
tive sales supervision which must be 
recognized as a full time job. 

Supervisors usually are selected un- 
der the influence of three factors: (1) 
Their length of service with the com- 
pany. (2) Their sales record. (3) The 
personal feelings of the sales manag- 
er toward the candidates. No matter 
how well a salesman might be rated 
on these three factors, there could 
be no assurance that he would be ef- 
fective as a sales supervisor if he 
failed to qualify on a most important 
factor, which is often overlooked— 
namely his aptitude for supervision. 

When employees don’t know what 
management is thinking and planning, 
they imagine the worst. Management, 
on the other hand, often lacks knowl- 
edge of the true needs and attitudes 
of employees. To correct this situa- 
tion, communication must be main- 
tained. 

Communication Program 

A communication program should 
cover the following topics, said Mr. 
DeWitt: (1) correct employees’ mis- 
understandings about the company, 
(2) inform employees about company 
affairs, (3) educate employees in 
their role in the American economic 
system, (4) correct management mis- 
understandings about employees, (5) 
provide information to the company 
regarding what employees are think- 
ing, (6) provide a channel for the 


flow of suggestions and ideas from 
employees to management. 


When a shop is too large to per- 
mit the discussion of problems 
through oral communication, the bur- 
den of interpretation falls upon the 
supervisory staff. It becomes a su- 
pervisor’s job to explain company 
policy to rank and file workers, and 
to pass on employees’ attitudes and 
opinions to management. Despite oth- 
er forms of communication, the great- 
er part of what the employee under- 
stands about the company, its policies 
and its management, he learns from 
his immediate supervisor, whether 
this individual be a shop foreman or 
a recently appointed sales supervisor. 


Mr. DeWitt listed four absolutely 
necessary components of any commu- 
nication program: (1) The language 
used must.be easily understood by all 
of the audience to whom it is ad- 
dressed. (2) It must contain a mes- 
sage of personal interest to the list- 
ener or reader, and be concise. (3) It 
must be based on truthful statements 
and factual statistics rather than half 
truths and distorted figures. (4) It 
must provide a means of two-way 
communication for clarification or re- 
buttal. 

In a program to accomplish higher 
sales, the usual methods of salesman 
training are performed. Some of these 
are teaching him how to get new 
customers through a_ solicitation 
story, through referrals, how to use 
move-ins, etc. Proper methods of serv- 
ice are explained. The salesman is 
taught how to drive a truck, how to 
save time in getting around the route 
and in serving the customers, as well 
as saving miles of travel. Commis- 
sions are paid to supply incentive. 

In addition to this, the part of a 
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training program which builds people 
involves getting to really know a 
salesman. The salesman is_ tested 
thoroughly and he gets to know him- 
self better. He learns to understand 
other people and the reasons why 
both they, and he, react as they do 
in given situations. Fear of solicita- 
tion is eliminated. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Production Club 


Discusses Freezers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Freezing baked 
and unbaked bakery foods was the 
subject of a talk by Del Pratt of the 
quality control department, the Pills- 
bury Co., at the November meeting of 
the Northwestern Production Men’s 
Club. The meeting was held at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Pratt explained that a freezer will 
prevent stales, allowing items to be 
baked as needed and keeping them 
fresher until sold to customers. 

Jerry Russell of the Foster Refrig- 
erating Co. spoke on “Why a bakery 
should have a freezer and features 
to look for when buying one.” Ad- 
vantages of a freezer, he pointed out, 
“are to eliminate overtime and stales 
and give more variety.”’ Good insula- 
tion and an inner door are features 
to look for, thus giving protection to 
keep the proper temperature in the 
freezer, he emphasized. 

A 20-min. question and answer 
period followed the talks, presided 
over by Eugene Dahl, Valley Bakery, 
Shakopee, Minn., vice president, in 
the absence of Karl Wildfang, Corn 
Products Sales Co., St. Paul, program 
chairman. 
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it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 


NULOMOLINE. 


The levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, 
NULOMOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It 
enhances the crust color that first attracts your 
customers and then sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker's standard for invert sugar 
... Since 1909... is a must for your baked goods. 

Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1461 Parthenais St., Montreal, Canada 


1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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Baking Publications: 


NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS By Joseph Amendola 
Will be wanted by every baker for his own use and in teaching his 
helpers. Recipes are arranged step-by-step with careful instructions, 
and cover all yeast made products, cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, 
icings and frostings, fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Fifty 
illustrations of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice carving 
at the Culinary Institute of America in New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this book for taste, cost, and 
acceptance by the public. They are particularly designed for young 
bakers on the job, for instructors in vocational schools and super- 
visors of baking apprentices. 160 pages ............-seeeeeeee $5.00 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ...............seeeees $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
A a clandie cseie.c)eg 4-04 e1b/aeeS eimreee~in $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
|” SRE Se SREP UREE TRE Spee ak NPS Ra pores a Ware anrera terete eae ye $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and 8. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
OF THGCOMBAEY BOTTOMS o.oo osc cc cece ccisccccscccceccosscccoes $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
Te Pe RDIe LR RREEE agtinc 4iesdiae aiaials ikveiacbien ace $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ...........+00+. $2.00 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
Se ER Bs PIRI, WRENS on coc ccciccccescccccccccecacces $7.20 
VIENNA BREAD—and Continenta” Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
SN eos era re kicn Selticis waka Gistameis ha hbAisins cc-senae e.6 ena $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ...........ceseceeeceecees $5.00 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ...............-cseeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ...............0000- $5.00 








COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
IED MIE 5.5 6:3 Ro a hha awascd aks odes acakichen sca oes $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
MEENENINED -o. 65i/4< 4-6 0 acu hdres asin Slane bea ala eee OPEC Tee $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ful TOSORTCH WOFK GoM 22... .ccccrccccccscccvecccce b2600600Qee 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.50 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armond 
A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part II is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each. 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de- 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ....$5.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ............ce.ceceees $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 
With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Pe aE EIEN SEU 0.5 5.6.65.4.400:0-0:4.040549000005%00R40 REE $3.50 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur .........$1.50 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
ND Sx-b54.0005 che Ova Kast Riek Rabas bh Nes ee banc ees +s kee $1.50 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small .............0.eeee0. $1.50 






Reader Service Department 





The American Baker 
P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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FOR MEN IN 
2d Ol week. | 


The busier the bakery executive, the higher <> ggg 
premium placed on time. But regardless of 

crowded schedules, the “man in motion” makes time 
for his family. He looks forward to relaxation at 

home. Finds the hours of companionship with his . 

children rewarding. Welcomes opportunities to guide... ' 

to counsel. He feels the vital need to be \ 

as successful a parent as he is a businessman. And in baking, 
the “man in motion” knows that success depends upon 


the top-quality, uniform baking promised by Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 











WHAT SELLS 
BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 


DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit colleges and crop improvement gn 
the wheat areas and begin the task of — which Pillsbury helps support. ? 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- §pose—to find the best wheat form 
rieties are planted and tested under ing into flour. Also, certain areasn 
the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. 


and at Pillsbur 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combinj 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical partq 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures # 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ing 

dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... 

better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have help 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his produ 


‘5 


va 


RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 
grade wheat for every kind of flour. 





nt grag those areas is the first job of the 
ort. Parillsbury men who visit elevators in 
t formphe important wheat producing 
rreasmmeounties—all the way from Okla- 
at. Fighoma to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


QDS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


ult. wheat selection starts in the field! 


combinij IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
1 part | oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
sures th during which the coarse elements are sifted 
of ing away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
luct ..: miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 


ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 


ve helpt 


produc 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 
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... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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New England Bakers Convention Speakers 
Scan the Future for Trends, Changes 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Editorial Staff 

BOSTON—Modern trends and in- 
dustrial developments affecting to- 
morrow’s American business opera- 
tion, with stress on the baking indus- 
try, formed the core of the program 
for the recent annual convention of 
the New England Bakers Assn. held 
here. 


Subjects covered at the well at- 
tended meeting ranged from work 
simplifications, labor relations and 
truck operation to sales training and 
production advantages of the new 
“Amflow” continuous bread system 
perfected by American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


Envisioning the industrial needs of 
tomorrow, Louis P. Shannon, public 


relations department of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
cited the need of science, industry 
and business working together for 
progress. 

Following the theme, ‘‘Three Im- 
peratives for Tomorrow,” Mr. Shan- 
non stated that society of the future 
will reflect the character of those 
constituting it. He saw a better to- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


DISTINCTIVE LOAF of top sales appeal 

calls for something extra in the way of good 
flour quality. That’s where HUNTER flours 
shine. Loaves made with HUNTER flours fully 
reflect the top quality wheats we use and the fact 
that we have ample storage for practically a 
year’s supply of such premium grain. There is no 
adequate substitute for being located, as we are, 
in the heart of the wheat growing country. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE 


HUNTER MILLS 


BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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morrow but cautioned that, “It just 
won't happen.” He contended that 
progress is not automatic, “It is 
created by people.” 

Outlining these “imperatives” for 
continued progress, Mr. Shannon em- 
phasized the need for outstanding 
leaders to plan and put these plans 
into effect. He saw this planning on 
a scale requiring “team effort” and 
called for creation of teams to cope 
with the challenging problems. 


Need Cited 

Mr. Shannon cited the need for 
combined savings of many persons to 
accomplish the objectives we must 
face. In this connection he declared 
that “America cannot risk the crip- 
pling of industry” by trying to legis- 
late the size of individual corpora- 
tions. He stressed that a free nation 
must get strength from individuals, 
and cited today’s children as “our 
greatest source of raw material.” In 
conclusion, he pointed to the need of 
freedom to seek success on our own 
rights, freedom to work together as 
teams and freedom to pool savings 
for large, long-term risks. 

Work Simplification 

In a discussion of work simplifica- 
tion as a “must” tool for manage- 
ment, Harold G. Dunlap, H. P. Hood 
& Sons, Boston, contended that “no 
business has ever functioned near the 
peak of its potential.” He described 
work simplification as a philosophy 
and not a science or a new tool. “In- 
dustry has been slow in accepting 
these techniques in a_ systematic 
way,” he stated. 

Mr. Dunlap looked to films as an 
important part of analyzing problems 
and correcting them, and counselled 
bakers to “seek answers from the 
man on the job.” Sometimes we are 
so close to the faults “we don’t see 
them,” he stated. 

He further pointed to questions as 
one of the basic approaches to work 
simplification. Discussing this point, 
Mr. Dunlap contended that, “A lot 
of things are purchased in this world 
that actually are not needed.” ‘“Ob- 
serve, concentrate and report,” he 
urged. “Constantly ask, How can I 
change it—how else can I use it?” 

Mr. Dunlap wrapped up his discus- 
sion with the flat statement, “If you 
can’t put four or five years into a 
work simplification program, don’t 
start it.” 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations affecting private truck 
carriers were outlined by Edward D. 
Shea, ICC, Boston, in an address fol- 
lowed by a question and answer ses- 
sion. 

The discussion covered driver qual- 
ifications, inspection of vehicles, parts 
and accessories, reporting of acci- 
dents, hours, keeping of logs and in- 
spection, maintenance and daily re- 
ports. 

The first day’s program concluded 
with an entertaining presentation by 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis. Mr. Cobb criticized 
advertising “designed to get the other 
guy’s business, instead of increased 
consumption of baked foods for the 
good of all in the industry.” Mr. 
Cobb foresees new ideas ahead, new 
ground to be broken in American 
business and new angles on old ideas. 
In conclusion, he called for better 
products, sales policies and business 
methods, and support of national, 
state and local associations. 


For Bakers Only 


An off the record session restricted 
to baker registrants led off the pro- 
gram the second day of the conven- 
tion. It featured a discussion of 
“Labor Relations Past, Present and 
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the best year yet, 
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Russell-Miller Flours. 
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Future,” by Robert E. Sullivan, Bos- 
ton Bakery Employers Labor Coun- 
cil, Boston, and former executive sec- 
retary of NEBA; and an address 
titled “A Salesman Looks at Some of 
Your Problems,” by Harry N. Brown, 
Worcester Baking Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

The luncheon session concluding 
the two-day convention was sponsor- 
ed by the Bakers Educational Group 
of New England. The session chair- 
man was D. A. Limberakis, president 
of the bakers educational group, who 
was introduced by Fred J. Grenier, 
Continental Baking Co., Boston, 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


chairman of the executive board of 
NEBA 

The program included an address 
by John F. Harraghy, director of per- 
sonnel, Elm Farm Foods, Boston; 
greetings from the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers by Andreas F. 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans, president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, and 
presentation of the technicolor film, 
“Amflow,” describing the continuous 
bread system developed by American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York. 
The film, illustrating the continuous 
fermentation and mixing process in 


a system which supplants the opera- 
tions of three bakery departments 
controlled by one operator at a panel, 
was presented by Herbert Johnson, 
regional sales manager, AMF, as- 
sisted by Douglas White, chief sales 
engineer, AMF. 

In an address titled “Good Selec- 
tion and Training of Employees Pay 
Dividends,” Mr. Harraghy stated that 
the interviewer should know if the 
applicant is good enough to represent 
the company. He should know the ap- 
plicant’s physical qualification and 
educational background, if he has 
adequate knowledge of the job re- 








LOCATION, MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE! 
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Location does make the difference when it happens to be 
St. Louis — gateway to the Eastern half of the U.S., impor- 
tant rail, water and truck transportation center, and 


receiving point for wheat from all major producing areas. 


Add to these natural advantages, the care and attention 
we give to your flour requirements, our most excellent 
milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 
delivery service —and you have the reasons why St. Louis 


Flour Mills is able to serve you best! 





ST. LOUIS FLOUR MILLS 


5020 Shreve Avenue 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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qu rements, and should give neces- 
sary tests for special aptitudes. He 
called for checking of recommenda- 
tions and references, physical exami- 
nations, a knowledge of state and fed- 
eral laws concerning what can and 
cannot be asked, and how to capi- 
talize on “fringe benefits” as a tool 
to sell the company. As a final bit of 
counsel, he recommended following 
up after one or two weeks to check 
on the new employee’s reaction and 
“your” acceptance. 

During the convention a framed 
citation was presented to Chester E. 
Borck, Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., recently retired chair- 
man of the board of NEBA, for his 
exceptional service to the baking in- 
dustry in New England during his 
term of office. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








New Appointments 
Made by Durkee 


CLEVELAND — Three new ap- 
pointments in the Glidden Co.’s Dur- 
kee Famous Foods Division were an- 
nounced by Harvey L. Slaughter, 
vice president in charge of the di- 
vision. 

C. W. Lantz has been appointed 
general sales manager, and will be 
responsible for all Durkee sales op- 
erations with the exception of coco- 
nut and packaged products, bulk oil 
and export sales. Mr. Lantz ap- 
pointment is a result of Durkee’s 
effort to properly service its nation- 
al acccunts and to obtain better, 
over-all sales solicitation. 

W. M. Cochran has been appoint- 
ed research and technical service 
director for the Durkee Division In 
this capacity he will be responsib!e 
for sales and service, product devel- 
opment and improvement, research, 
quality control and product composi- 
tion. In addition, Mr. Cochran will 
direct the activities of all Durkee 
research laboratories, and will work 
in close liaison with managers, sales 
managers and the production depart- 
ments of all Durkee plants. 

David D. Joyce has been named 
sales manager of distributor prod- 
ucts. He will work in close coopera- 
tion with all Durkee sales managers 
concerning matters relative to gen- 
eral sales policies involving sales to 
distributors. These include the ap- 
pointment of new consignment dis- 
tributors, special sales incentive pro- 
grams, advertising and promotion ac- 
tivities. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKER HONORED 

CLIFTON, N.J.—Herbert Stark, 
head of the Stark Baking Co. of 
Clifton and chairman of the educa- 
tional committee for the Clifton 
Jewish Center, was guest of honor 
recently at a special breakfast. The 
affair was under the auspices of the 
Clifton Friends of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, with proceeds earmarked for 
the university’s general maintenance 
fund. 








BAKERY STORE SALES 
SHOW GAIN OVER 1957 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first nine months of 1958 were 8% 
above the comparable nine months 
of 1957, according to a retail trade 
report prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Sales for September of the 
current year were 5% above the 
previous September and 4% above 
August, 1958. 
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AT THE CLOSE 


OF OUR Oth YEAR 


We Continue to Believe... 


That which is bought or sold has no value unless it contains that which 
cannot be bought or sold—the Honor and Integrity of the maker. 


Through 50 years of progressive improvement “GOOCH’S BEST” 
has been the stamp of approval to buyers of quality flour. 


TO YOU whose friendship contributed so much to the maintenance 
of this idea, we wish a Happy Christmas and many satisfactions in 
the New Year. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
“Identical Performance” 


FLOUR 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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Norton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to ““Mr. American Farmer”’ 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


boratory 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
1958 SALES GAINS 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30 amount- 
ed to $722 million, compared with 
$671 million for the corresponding 
nine months of 1957. Sales for the 
single month of September totaled 
$79 million, compared with $75 mil- 
lion for the previous September and 
$76 million for August of 1958. Fig- 
ures are from a retail trade report 
compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce. 





Staff Expanded 


ST. LOUIS—The American Sani- 
tation Institute, a division of the 
Huge Co., Inc., St. Louis, has es- 
tablished seven resident staff sani- 
tarians across the country to meet 
the needs of its extensive consulting 
services to food processing plants. 
Institute staff sanitarians are now 
available in areas surrounding Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Omaha, Baltimore, 
Md., Buffalo, St. Louis and the west- 
ern U.S., the last being a roving 
assignment in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific states. In addition, a 
staff of traveling sanitarians cov- 
ers special assignments out of the 
St. Louis office. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Production Club 


MILWAUKEE — Ralph Manewal, 
Standard Brands, Inc., addressed the 
November meeting of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Production Club on the sub- 
ject of “New Equipment, Aids to 
Automation.” 

Mr. Manewal covered the need for 
and benefits to baking of conveyors, 
automatic fermentation rooms and 
cooling equipment. He explained the 
advantages of bulk handling mate- 
rials, and continuous mixing for 
bread, cake and sweet dough ex- 
trusion. 

Members of the Production Club 
will hold their Christmas party and 
meeting at Como’s in Milwaukee. 
Plans for forthcoming meetings in- 
clude a speaker on frozen bakery 
products for January and a new film 
on continuous mixes at the Febru- 
ary session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Officers Elected 


PITTSBURGH — John Gutowski, 
Gutowski Bakery, Ambridge, Pa., was 
recently elected president of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club. Richard Danko, Danko Bak- 
ery, New Kensington, was elected 
vice president; George Lutz, Jr., Lutz 
Bakery, was elected to the board of 
directors. William Giltenboth, Pitts- 
burgh Flour Co., was elected secre- 
tary; Earl Henman, Mallet & Co., 
treasurer, and Roy Albert, Armour 
& Co., program chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT OPERATING 


MARCUS HOOK, PA.—American 
Viscose Corp. recently shipped its 
first cellophane from a new plant 
here and, within several months, ex- 
pects the facilities to be well on the 
way to producing at an annual rated 
Capacity of 50 million pounds. The 
modern plant, newest in the country, 
is designed to manufacture the latest 
Special polymer resin coated films, 
in addition to standard types. 
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Laboratory Opened 


CHiCAGO—A new chemical labo- 
ratory, Chemlab, Inc., under the di- 
rection of Dr. Bernard Wolnak, has 
been organized with offices and lab- 
oratory at 11535 W. Franklin Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. Chemlab, Inc., 
will offer consulting and contract 
research, new product development, 
process improvement and develop- 
ment and technical services to all 
types of industry. Dr. Wolnak has 
been prominent in the chemical in- 
dustry for a number of years, and 
has served the Chicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society in a 
number of offices. Currently, he is 
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an elected director, councillor and 
secretary of the Chicago Section. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Dividend Declared 


ELIZABETH, N.J. — George W. 
Burry, president of Burry Biscuit 
Corp., recently announced that the 
board of directors declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 20¢ a share on 
common stock, payable Dec. 15, 1958, 
to common shareholders of record 
Dec. 1, 1958, and an extra dividend 
of 5¢ a share on common stock pay- 
able on the same date. Mr. Burry 
stated that the ability of the cor- 
poration to pay an extra dividend 
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at this time is attributable to in- 
creased efficiency in both production 
and distribution of the company’s 
products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

LOUISVILLE — Theodore Pferrer, 
bakery owner and a resident of 
Louisville for 50 years, was recently 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn. Other officers 
elected were: Don Manyet, Newport, 
first vice president; James Kraus, 
Louisville, second vice president; Al 
Wohlleb, Louisville, secretary, and 
Joseph Heitzman, Louisville, treas- 
urer. 
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@The appointment of Robert W. 
Rohr as safety engineer for Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. has been an- 
nounced by John R. Dow, president. 
Since joining Interstate in 1951, Mr. 
Rohr served as plant personnel man- 

wee ager for the Kan- 

~~ sas City bread and 
cake plants four 
years, until he 
' was transferred to 
the company’s gen- 
eral headquarters 
as cost analyst. In 
1957 he assumed 
duties as division 
cost control man- 
ager for cake and 
, held that position 
Robert W. Rohr yntil his recent 
appointment. In his new position, 
Mr. Rohr will supervise safety ac- 
tivities of Interstate’s 2,250 vehicles 
operating from the company’s 23 
bread plants, six cake bakeries, and 
137 distribution depots from coast 
to coast. Prior to joining Interstate 
Mr. Rohr did personnel work in Chi- 
cago and taught school in Waukegan, 
Mich. A native of Chicago, he at- 
tended Woodrow Wilson Jr. College, 
Chicago; Chicago Teachers College, 
and was graduated from Northwest- 
ern University with a B.S. degree 
in education. 
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@ Seymour Foods, Inc., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, announces the appointment of 
Stan Baldus as special representa- 
tive to handle its frozen eggs and 
egg solids products in the Greater 
New York area. Mr. Baldus will han- 
dle national accounts, which have 
buying offices in metropolitan New 
York, from his cffices’ at 270 Madi- 
son Ave. 


@ Members of the Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
recently elected J. Henry Richmond, 
Teterboro, N.J., as president. Mr. 
Richmond is president of Potdevin 
Machine Co., Teterboro, and previ- 
ously served the institute as first 
vice president. K. B. Hollidge, execu- 
tice vice president of Arthur Colton 
Co., Detroit, was elected first vice 
president. 


@ Bakers Franchise Corp, New York, 
has appointed Walter H. Hopkins as 
special representative for its expan- 
sion and development of new Lite 
Diet markets and bakery franchises. 
Prior to his appointment Mr. Hop- 
kins was a vice president and board 
member of National Bakers Serv- 
ices. Previously, he served as di- 
rector of the Bakers of America 
Program, as account executive for 
a large New York advertising agen- 
cy, and as assistant advertising and 
sales manager of American Bakeries. 
He will headquarter in McHenry, Il. 


@ Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. has 
named Fred Altergott, formerly sales 
manager of the Petersen Oven Co., 
as sales engineer. 
In making the an- 
nouncement, Jer- 
ome H. Debs, Chi- 
cago Metallic pres- 
ident, stated that 
Mr. Altergott will 
be contacting bak- 
eries and bakery 
supply jobbers in 
Illinois, Indiana 
and parts of Wis- 
consin. He is a 
graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking and a 
member of the American Socicty of 
Bakery Engineers. In addition to his 
duties as sales engineer, Mr. Alter- 
gott will perform other specialized 
work for the company. 





Fred Altergott 


@ Liberty Baking Corp. has promot- 
ed John E. Reutter to the position 
of director of purchasing for the 
firrn and its subsidiary, Bell Bak- 
eries, Inc. Prior to joining Liberty 
and Bell Mr. Reutter attended New 
York University. 


@ Cecil E. Kincaid, president, treas- 
urer and director of Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
six years recently announced his res- 
ignation. Before taking over his 
Michigan Bakeries duties, Mr. Kin- 
caid was engaged for 17 years in 
financial and merchandising manage- 
ment work in Chicago. To fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Kincaid’s 
resignation, the firm has appointed 
Harold C. Overholt, formerly a bak- 
ery executive in Marquette, Mich., 
for 19 years, as president, treas- 
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urer and member of the board of 
directors. 


@ The recent appointment of Basil 
F. Millican as Atlanta, Ga., district 
sales manager of American Viscose 
Corp.’s film division has been an- 
nounced by Thomas O. Williams, 
general sales manager. Mr. Millican 
was formerly special representative 
for AVISCO cellophane in the At- 
lanta district. 

@The board of directors of Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Jamaica, N.Y., has 
announced the election of James C. 
Parham as presi- 
dent. Formerly 
vice president and 
treasurer, Mr. Par- 
ham original- 
ly joined Bell in 
1953. The corpo- 
ration operates 
bread baking 
plants in Illinois, 
North Carolina 
and Florida. Prior 
to his association 
with Bell Bak- 
eries, Mr. Parham was secretary- 
treasurer of the C. V. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City. From 1935 to 1946 he 
was with Campbell-Taggert Associ- 
ated Bakeries, Inc., in various ca- 
pacities. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, The American Bak- 
ers Assn. and the Southern Bakers 
Assn. 





Pry 


James C. Parham 





@ The appointments of Robert H. 
Lucas as Great Lakes regional man- 
ager for foil and containers and 
Robert F. Watson as assistant prod- 
uct manager were announced by 
R. P. Jensen, sales manager of the 
foil and container division, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
Chicago. Mr. Lucas will work out 
of Cleveland, directing sales in an 
area which includes the firm’s Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Cincinnati districts. 
Mr. Watson, in Chicago, will head 
up Kaiser’s national promotion and 
sales program for foil. 


@ The board of directors of Triumph 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, recently ap- 
pointed Paul E. Heckel as acting 
vice president. Mr. Heckel was for- 
merly with the Cincinnati Bickford 
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Tool Co. as a director and secre- 
tary. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by H. F. Dornett, 
president. 


@ American Molasses Co. has an- 
nounced the retirement of James A, 
King, director of technical service 
activities, after 40 years of distin- 
guished service. Although retired, Mr. 
King will advise the company on its 
technical service activities as a con- 
sultant. He was honored on the eve 
of hs retirement with a testimonial 
dinner. 


@M. J. Swortfiguer of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, has been 
signally honored for his recent serv- 
ices to the Japanese baking industry. 
Mr. Swortfiguer was presented a 
plaque with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion and bearing the coat of arms 
of Prince Takamatsu, brother of the 
emperor and honorary president and 
sponsor of the Japanese Internation- 
al Baking Exposition. Two years ago, 
Mr. Swortfiguer lectured and dem- 
onstrated American methods of bak- 
ery production in Japan and stimu- 
lated interest in the institute’s sta- 
ble ferment process, which has since 
met with widespread acceptance in 
Japan. 


@ Knickerbocker Mills Co, New 
York, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Hans H. Welcker as 
sales service coordinator. Mr. Welck- 
er comes to Knickerbocker Mills 
with 38 years’ experience in the bak- 
ing industry. He gained production 
experience as production manager of 
the H. Piper Baking Co. in Chicago, 
sales and service experience with 
Hackmeister, Inc., in Pittsburgh, and 
promotional and service work with 
the California Raisin Advisory Board. 


@Clyde CC. Frew, formerly from 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has accepted a 
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post as manager of General Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City. 


@ Donald W. Frizzell, formerly of 
Greenville, Miss., is now with the 
Serv-Us Bakery, Oklahoma City, as 
production superintendent. 


@ The Cling Peach Advisory Board 
has announced that Stanley E. 
Plumb, manager of advertising and 
merchandising, has submitted his re- 
signation to take effect Feb. 1, 1959. 
Mr. Plumb has headed up the board’s 
advertising and sales promotion since 
it was started in 1946. During this 
time it has gained national recogni- 
tion as one of the best among co- 
operative association programs. 


@ Ed V. Mead, Albuquerque bakery 
executive, has been elected lieuten- 
ant-governor of New Mexico. He 
campaigned with governor-elect John 
Burroughs of Portales on a platform 
of industrial development. 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers to Strive 


For More Members 


DENVER—A drive to increase re- 
tail baker membership in the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. was launched 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
governors of that organization held 
at the Oxford Hotel, Denver. Andrew 
Keleher, Bender’s Bakery, Denver, 
president, presided. 

It was the opinion of those present 
that, since the annual convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America will be held in Denver in 
1961, retailers of this area should 
become more “association conscious.” 
A series of meetings featuring sub- 
jects of interest to the retail baker 
will be held with, possibly, a mid- 
year meeting built around subjects 
that will help the retailer increase 
his business. 

Plans for the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers convention to be held at the 
Continental Denver Hotel, Denver, 
next May 9-11 were also discussed. 
J. Downing, Old Homestead Baking 
Co., Denver, has been named pro- 
gram chairman. President Keleher 
announced that a full slate of com- 
mittees will be forthcoming shortly 
to facilitate an early start for con- 
vention preparations. One feature of 
the convention will be a mass demon- 
stration put on by manufacturers. 
This will take the place of individual 
local firm demonstrations sponsored 
by the manufacturers they represent. 

Another feature will be a panel 
session with chain grocery represen- 
tatives and bakers taking part. In 
this way, it is believed, the grocer 
will realize more fully the part the 
baker plays in his business success, 
and the baker will become more ac- 
quainted with the grocer’s viewpoint. 

The move on the part of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce to present to 
the general public the employer’s side 
of the business picture was endorsed 
by the board of governors. The board 
approved the view that labor has 
been successful in presenting its ideas 
to the public, that there are two sides 
to every picture and management 
has been lax in presenting its side in 
this case. 

Reprints of a monthly letter put 
out by the First National Bank of 
New York were distributed. The let- 
ter was entitled, “Union Power and 
the Public Interest.” 
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Don Copell Elected 
To Executive Post 
With Cooperative 





Don F. Copell 


CHICAGO—Don F. Copell has been 
elected as general manager of the W. 
E. Long Co.-Independent Bakers Co- 
operative, and will join the company 
staff full time on Jan. 2, 1959. An- 
nouncement of Mr. Copell’s appoint- 
ment was made by Bruno H. Peter- 
sen, president, following unanimous 
election of Mr. Copell by the firm’s 
board of directors. Mr. Copell has a 
broad business and professional back- 
ground and is a well known executive 
in the baking industry. 

E. E. Hanson, the present general 
manager, associated with the W. E. 
Long Co. over 35 years, will continue 
in an advisory capacity with the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Copell was born and educated 
in Switzerland, obtaining bachelors’ 
degrees in both mechanical engineer- 
ing and business administration. Ad- 
ditional schooling in management 
subjects was secured in the U.S. He 
is licensed in New Jersey as a regis- 
tered professional engineer, and has 
been very active in professional engi- 
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neering and production circles, in- 
cluding the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, the American Institute 
of Baking, Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club and the Bakers Club of 
New York. He was the founder and 
editor of Modern Management, now 
the official publication of the Society 
for Advancement of Management. 
Early Employment 

Mr. Copell’s employment began 
with Dr. Edward Schmid & Co., a 
Swiss consulting firm, for which he 
did consulting in 17 countries, includ- 
ing the U.S. 

His first two years of permanent 
residence in the U.S., Mr. Copell per- 
formed plant management functions 
for Allied Die Casting Co. He joined 
Wagner Baking Corp. in 1932, pro- 
gressing through engineering and pro- 
duction activities to vice president for 
these functions. 

During World War II, Mr. Copell 
served as a consultant to the US. 
Army Office of Scientific Research 
and Development on work simplifica- 
tion. He was assigned temporarily to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's staff in 
the Southwest Pacific and taught 
over 2,000 officers and enlisted men 
the principles of work simplification. 
In 1947, he received the Presidential 
Merit Award for this work. 

Other honors include the Gilbreth 
Medal in 1948 for outstanding contri- 
butions to industrial management 
and engineering by the Society for 
the Advancement of Management and 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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Continental Purchase 


Of Omar Completed 


OMAHA — Stockholders of Omar, 
Inc., the Omaha-based baking chain, 
recently approved sale of all company 
assets to the Continental Baking Co. 
of Rye, N.Y., for a sum in excess of 
$5 million. The acquisition by Conti- 
nental became effective Nov. 29. It 
was also announced that $260,892 of 
the purchase price will be withheld 
until all of Omar’s federal tax liabili- 
ties have been cleared. 

The Omar business includes bak- 
eries at Milwaukee, Omaha, Indiana- 
polis and Columbus. Omar share- 
holders will become stockholders in 
a new company, Ramo Investment 
Co. Under terms of the sale, Ramo 
can move into any field of business 
but baking. In announcing the pro- 
posed sale, company officials stated 
that the exact purchase price, $5,- 
217,850, was equal to about $25 a 
share on the 208,714 shares of Omar 
stock outstanding at the end of its 
1957-58 fiscal year. 
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DRAKE OVEN—Karl Schoenig, ovenman at the fully-automated Brooklyn 
plant at Drake Bakeries, Inc., checks the control panel with J. G. Loeffler, 
plant manager, as a batch of coffee cakes begins its 70-ft. journey through 
the new, three-section oven. 


Drake Automates Brooklyn Bakery 
To Meet Demand for Its Products 


NEW YORK-—Installation of new, 
fully-automatic equipment was re- 
cently completed at the Brooklyn 
plant of Drake Bakeries, Inc. 

According to J. G. Loeffler, plant 
manager, the new equipment, set up 
in assembly-line fashion, includes an 
automatic depositor, crumber, oven, 
cooler, and depanner. A conveyor 
belt takes the baking pans through 
a washer-dryer after each use and 
returns them to the depositor. 

This modern, automated set-up has 
made possible increased production, 
Mr. Loeffler said, and has enabled 
the bakery to meet a growing de- 
mand for its products in the Metro- 
politan New York area. Baked foods 
made during the night are available 
in neighborhood stores at 7:30 the 
following morning. 

“Many store owners have called to 
report that products delivered to 
them had arrived ‘still warm’,” Mr. 
Loeffler said. ‘We can’t possibly de- 
liver everything that quickly, but we 
can and do make certain everything 
leaving our plant is freshly baked. 
Our customers count on their orders 
being delivered promptly—and on 
schedule.” 

Drake’s decision to install the auto- 
mated equipment was based primar- 
ily on demand. The Brooklyn plant 
specializes in a coffee cake, which it 
produces in several sizes. Made of a 
rich cake formula and topped with a 
generous layer of special cinnamon- 
sugar crumbs, its popularity had 
grown to such an extent that the 
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plant’s old oven could not handle the 
volume necessary to meet demand. 

Management decided that a new, 
direct-fired gas oven, in three sec- 
tions, could solve the problem. To 
make use of the modern, 70-ft.-long 
oven’s capacity, additional equipment 
plus an assembly-line operation were 
needed. The operation works this way 
(in the case of the small, individual- 
size coffee cake): 

Twelve-unit baking pans are fed 
manually into the depositor, which 
automatically greases and fills them 
with batter. A conveyor belt then 
carries the pans under an automatic 
crumber, which covers the batter 
with the cinnamon-sugar combina- 
tion. As baking pans approach the 
oven, they are automatically lined up 
11 abreast and fed into the baking 
chamber. 


The oven, thermostatically con- 
trolled in the upper and lower cham- 
bers of each section, contains port- 
holes through which the chief baker 
inspects the product as it moves along 
the hearth. 

After leaving the oven, the baking 
pans are conveyed automatically to 
a giant cooler, where each of two 
fans exhausts 6,500 cu. ft. of heated 
air a minute. The cooler can be ad- 
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justed to handle a given pan in 15 to 
50 min. The small crumb cakes go 
through in 15 to 18 min. 

Both the oven and cooler are 
equipped with automatic safety de- 
vices. 

From the cooler, pans are con- 
veyed to the air-conditioned wrapping 
room where a new depanner auto- 
matically deposits the cakes on a con- 
veyor belt that takes them to high- 
speed machines which wrap each item 
in moisture-proof cellophane. The 
empty pans fall onto a different con- 
veyor, which takes them through a 
washer using very hot water with a 
detergent, a rinser, and then a dryer 
employing hot air under pressure, 
delivering the pans back to the start- 
ing point for placement in the de- 
positor. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
mare coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 4227—Bakery 
Display Materials 

To provide bakers with a modern 
merchandising package display for 
their bun and roll products, Suther- 
land Paper Co. is offering a new 
series of full color, cardboard stock 
pictorial of baked foods. The series 
includes taste-tempting illustrations 
of hamburger and wiener buns, 





rolls, 


cloverleaf “Brown ’N Serve” 
and twin style “Brown ’N Serve” 


rolls, in their ready-to-serve form. 
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Pictcrials are available in two sizes, 
large and small, so that they can be 
adapted to any size bakery tray. The 
illustrations can be set up on the 
sides and ends of a tray, or on an 
extended flange off either side or 
endwall. Because of flexibility, the 
Pictorials can also be fitted into exist- 
ing product designs, thus maintain- 
ing “family” design appearance. For 
details check No. 4227 and mail cou- 
pon to this publication. 


No. 4228—Lubricant 
For Oven Chains 

McGee Chemical Co. is offering to 
bakers a new oven chain lubricant 
supposed to be non-flammable, non- 
explosive and capable of application 
at elevated temperatures. The com- 
pany states, also, that baking can be 
resumed immediately after the lubri- 
cant is applied. The compound con- 
sists of a stable mixture of high flash 
lubricating oil combined with either 
graphite or molybdenum disulfide. 
The oil used is non-carbonizing, non- 
sludging, with a flash point of 490° 
F. and a fire point of 485° F. The 
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firm claims the lubricant is free from 
fumes, has practically no smoke and 
minimizes the hazards of food con- 
tamination while improving plant 
working conditions. For details on 
this lubricant, clip the coupon, check 
No. 4228 and mail the coupon to this 
publication. 


No. 4229—Blending 
With Punched Cards 


How pre-punched formula cards 
control blending operations automa- 
tically and eliminate human errors 
is explained in a new bulletin on the 
“Select-O-Weigh” system with 
Punched Card Reader offered by 
Richardson Scale Co. The new bul- 
letin, NP-2, tells how pre-punched 
cards eliminate manual settings for 
each blending formula or operation. 
Related benefits—such as formula- 
tion privacy, continuous operation 
from any card, and simplified record- 
keeping—are also discussed. Three 
photographs illustrate the new bul- 
letin and show details of a typical 
punched card, a Punched Card Read- 
er, and a control panel. Mark No. 
4229, clip coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4230—Improved 
Baking Pan Sets 


Ekco Engineering Co. has unveiled 
its new line of ‘automation-procf” 
baking pan sets engineered to with- 
stand the abuse and rough treatment 
of automatic baking operations. Al- 
together, there are six specific new 
features to provide longer pan life, 





the most significant being (1) three- 
dimensional welded construction. The 


other features are: (2) Two—rather 
than one—rimlocks to minimize move- 
ment of strapping at each end; (3) 
Spring-tempered rim wire to add new 


strength to pan rims for resisting 
costly damage; (4) New manufac- 


turing processes to form the rim wire 
into one continuous piece; (5) Spring- 
tempered strapping at the pan spac- 
ings, and (6) A continuous series of 
stitch welds all way around each pan 
rim to add rigidity. For details on 
Ekco’s new pan sets, check No. 4230 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4231—Brush 
For Decorating 


Capable of producing a pencil thin 
line, a broad shading or a stipple 
effect, a new, versatile air brush has 
been introduced by the Binks Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, for decorative 





pastry work, spraying of pans, glazes 
and colors. The new air brush, called 
the “Wren,” is economical in price 
yet incorporates the latest in air 
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brush design, say the manufacturers. 
The Wren is available in two models. 
Model A is for spraying light to me- 
dium consistency materials such as 
food dyes. Model B applies medium 
to light-heavy materials. Both are 
capable of perfect atomization, it is 
claimed. For details, check No. 4231 
on the coupon and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 4232—Bakers’ 
Starch. Thieckener 


Morningstar-Paisley, Inc., is offer- 
ing bakers two new products. One is 
a stabilizer and thickener and the 
other a precooked, cold water soluble, 
edible starch for pie fillings. The new 
stabilizer and thickener, ‘“Kreamgel,” 
reportedly offers bakers and food pro- 
cessors several benefits to improve 
product sales appeal while, at the 
same time, lowering production costs. 
“Kreamgel” was developed especially 
for preducts requiring a clear, un- 
gelled thickener, such as fruit and 
berry pies and cake fillings. The com- 
pany claims “Kreamgel” extends 
shelf life because of relatively high 
freeze-thaw stability. The other prod- 
uct, “Redijel No. 4” for pie fillings, 
is a member of the new line of pre- 
gelatinized starches announced by 
Morningstar-Paisley. It is supposed 
to provide natural tasting, clear, 
smocth textured fillings while also 
reducing preparation time and elim- 
inating the need for cook-up pro- 
cessing equipment. The company 
claims pies with Redijel No. 4 can ke 
frozen without weeping, and that a 
large batch of filling can be prepared 
in 30 min., compared with the hours 
usually required for products that 
have to be cooked and cooled. For 
more details check No. 4232 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4233—Canadians 
To Get “Bandmaster” 


Rights to produce “Bandmaster’”, 
Rap-In-Wax Paper Co.’s_ patented 
method for laminating bread bands 
to cellophane, have been awarded to 
E. S. & A. Robinson, Ltd., of Canada. 
The company will hold exclusive 
rights in the Dominion for the manu- 
facture and selling of “Bandmaster” 
bands are well as the special lamin- 
ating unit required to convert popu- 
lar bread wrapping machines to the 
new process. Advantages, according 
to Rap-In-Wax, are consistently tight 
bottom seals with a minimum of over- 
lap, thus reducing materials waste, 
and fewer cripples, while producing 
a more stable package. Better shelf 
appearance and longer shelf life are 
claimed in addition to improvement 
in customer convenience. For details, 
check No. 4233 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4234—ASBE 
Information Bulletin 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers has now made available to 
bakers a couple of handy new pieces 
of information. One is a_ bulletin, 
“Slicing-Crumbs-White Bread” (Bul- 
letin No. 27), explaining the causes 
for “snow” of the bread crumb, and 
its prevention. ASBE members with 
specific problems submit their ques- 
tions and problems to the society’s 
engineers’ information service com- 
mittee which, in turn, issues the 
questions and answers in bulletin 
form when, as in this case, such ac- 
tion appears of value to the industry. 
Also of recent issue, and available, is 
ASBE’s Sanitation Standards No. 13, 
“Bread and Roll Slicers and Wrap- 
pers”; No. 14, “Mechanical Ovens,” 
and No. 15, “Racks, Pan Trucks, 
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Dollies, Skids, Pallets and Casters,” 
prepared by the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standard Committee. The 
standards mentioned are now in 
handy booklet form. For details, 
check No. 4234, clip the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4235—Cooler 
Fully Automatic 


A new rack type bread cooler of 
exclusive design, developed to fit into 
virtually any bakery production lay- 
out is announced by the focd ma- 
chinery division of Baker Perkins, 
Inc. The new, high-capacity cooler is 
fully automatic, an adaptation of the 
company’s rack type bread proofer 
perfected five years ago and now 
operating in large bakeries across the 
country. 

An important feature of the new 
development is its ability to provide 
gentle circulation of filtered air for 
optimum cooling, with absolute sani- 
tation. For details, clip the coupon, 
check No. 4235 and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4236—Aseorbie 
Acid Deseribed 

Bakers who have expressed inter- 
est in methods now in use to prevent 
frozen fruits which they use in their 
products from browning when thawed 
will benefit from reading a bocklet 
prepared by Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 
The booklet explains in easy-to-read 
fashion the processes by which l-as- 
corbic acid is used to delay discolor- 
ation without affecting flavor or ap- 
pearance. Because of its chemical 
structure, l-ascorbic acid is a reducing 
compound—or antioxidant—and it is 
this function which is described in 
the booklet. The information explains 
how l-ascorbic acid has been used 
commercially as an antioxidant in 
frozen peaches, apples, apricots and 
other frozen fruit for more than a 
decade. It describes processing meth- 
ods for several types of fruit, prep- 
aration of sugar syrups with l-ascor- 
bic acid, and methods of packaging 
the product. For details, check No. 
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4236, clip the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4239—Speedy 
Cake Pan Cleaner 
Imperial Machine Co. has _ intro- 
duced a unit reported to be of rugged 
new design and capable of thorough- 
ly cleaning and rinsing an angel food 
cake pan in just three seconds. The 
unit has an extended cleaning head 
in which three nylon brushes and 
three water jet nozzles are mounted, 
with the brushes capable of spinning 
rapidly in a clockwise direction while 








also moving with the cleaning head 
over the full circle of its larger ra- 
dius. This two-way cleaning action 
quickly removes all particles of cake 
crust from the pans. The brushes and 
the pan are then rinsed free of these 
particles by the strategically pcsi- 
tioned jets of water which are acti- 
vated by pressing a foot treadle. For 
more details, check No. 4239, clip the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4237—Rapistan 
Caster Catalog 


The Rapids Standard Co., Inc., has 
issued a catalog on its Rapistan 3,100 
series of casters for use with equip- 
ment such as conveyors in a number 
of industries, including baking. A 
highlight of the catalog is the portion 
given to a Rapistan design which 
substitutes a gyro-action bearing in 
place of a king pin, one of several 
new features in the catalog. The six- 
page, two-color catalog illustrates the 
six different casters in the series, 
with _— specifications, © photographs, 
drawings and applications. The new- 
ly-designed caster is fully explained 
as to assembly features, and infor- 
mation is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. For more de- 
tails, check No. 4237, clip the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 
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No. 4238—Seale 
Has Special Counter 


Richardson Scale Co. has developed 
a piece of equipment designed to 
weigh and record dry, granular, slug- 
gish, powdered and dusty materials. 
It is a completely mechanical bulk 
weighing scale capable of handling 
either finished products or ingredi- 
ents in process, and is equipped with 
a special “totalizing counter” for 
exact recording of all operations. Ca- 
pacities are from 20 lb. to 50 Ib. in 
volumes up to five cubic feet. Desig- 
nated model MSM, the scale is a 
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gravity-flow mechanical system 
which, Richardson states, has specific 
application in the weighing of such 
materials as flour, among others. For 
more information, check No. 4238 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4240—Chemiecal 
Humidity Control 


Surface Combustion Corp. has 
available information about its Kath- 
abar humidity conditioning systems, 
one of which is in operation at Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.’s Kedzie Bakery in 
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Chicago. At the Chicago plant, choco- 
late coated biscuits are discharged by 
belt conveyor from a Kathabar hu- 
midity-controlled, trolley-type dip- 
ping and drying machine ready for 
immediate packaging. As a result, 
packages are on the way to the ship- 
ping department as fast as the con- 
tents are produced. Kathabar humid- 
ity conditioners control the air at 
exact conditions essential to success- 
ful operation, using a chemical pro- 
cess to remove moisture from the air 
continuously and automatically. For 
details, check No. 4240, clip the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


Also Available 


No. 4124—Pamphlet on bread cool- 
er, Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 4125—Labels for end wraps, 
Pollock Paper Corp. 

No, 4126—Foil-wrapped bread. 

No. 4127—F aster sign painting, 
Morgan Sign Machine Co. 


No. 4128—Bread pan greaser, Mal- 
let & Co., Inc. 


No. 4129 — Freezer for bakers, 
Maintowoe Equipment Works. 


No. 4130—Fat filter, S. Blickman, 
Inc. 


No. 4131—Sales Manual, William 
J. Papp, publisher. 


No. 4182—Spice booklet, Bernard 
L. Lewis, Inc. 


No. 4133—Candy roses, Pli-a-mix 
Co. 


No. 4134—Roller conveyor, Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc. 


No. 4135—New bakers’ cheese, Ar- 
mour & Co. 


No. 4136—Bagging scale bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 
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No. 4137 — Bulk airlock, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 4138—Conveyor bulletin, Full- 
er Co. 

No. 4139—New shortenings, Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co. 

No. 4140— Packaging papers, 
Packaging Institute, Inc. 

No. 4141—End labels, Pollock Pa- 
per Corp. 

No. 4142—Flour weighing system, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 4148—Sealing tape, United 
Mineral & Chemical Corp. 

No. 4144— New plastic package, 
Cochran-Continental Container Corp. 

No. 4145—Bread dusting starches, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

No. 4147—Wrapping Machine, Bat- 
tle Creek Packaging Machinery, Inc. 

No. 4148— Drum dumper, Colson 
Corp. 

No, 4149—Wrapping film, Contin- 
ental Can Co. 

No. 4150 — Pneumatic control, 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. 

No. 4151 — Depanning compound, 
Max Ams. Co. 

No. 4152 — Freezer unit, Victory 
Metal Mfg. Corp. 

No. 4153 — Dough Conditioner, R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. 

No. 4154—Sweetener booklet, Corn 
Products Sales Co. 

No. 4155—Liquid converter, Flow 
Equipment Corp. 

No. 4156 — Salt dispensing bin, 
Morton Salt Co. 

No. 4205—Pneumatic system, Ful- 
ler Co. 

No. 4206—Pan washer, Alvey-Fer- 
guson Co. 

No. 4207—Anti-sticking 
Pere E. Harms Co. 

No. 4208—Band blade sharpener, 
Bettendorf Equipment Co. 

No. 4209—Cake pan turner, J. H. 
Day Co. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Talk 


PITTSBURGH — Members of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, meeting re- 
cently in Pittsburgh, were urged to 
“envision a new, higher record of 
sales in 1959—to think optimistically 
and to pass this attitude to others.” 

The speaker was Rex Paxton, pub- 
lic relations director of Sutherland 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. He ad- 
vised bakers to “hold before you a 
vision of higher goals for your in- 
dustry year after year.” 

In addition to Mr. Paxton’s ad- 
dress, the group was given a dem- 
onstration of a new machine for 
making tarts and 10 in. pie shells 
in half the time required by hand 
rolling. The demonstration was giv- 
en by John P. Byrnes, Byrnes & 
Kiefer Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERGER ANNOUNCED 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. — Alpha Aro- 
matics, Ine. and Trufruit Syrup 
Corp., both of Brooklyn, have merged, 
it was announced by Alpha execu- 
tives Joseph Surry, president, and 
Milton Ainbinder, treasurer, who will 
maintain a controlling interest in 
the enlarged organization. Trufruit 
will retain its identity and will op- 
erate as a division of Alpha Aro- 
matics, Inc. The two firms will merge 
to expand facilities and retain their 
personnel. Alpha will move to the 
plant and offices occupied by Tru- 
fruit, located at 650 62nd St., Brook- 
lyn, Arthur H. Melnikoff, Trufruit 
president, will remain active, and its 
salesmen will also continue to serve 
the Trufruit organization and its 
customers. 
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Conventio 





January, 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. winter meeting, Lord Balti- 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
e 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Wisconsin Rye Fiour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuINnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; chm., Les Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Marceh, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March -17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
755 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





OLD TIMES 


ee *“BLODGETT’S”’ RWE BUCK WHEAT 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, June, 1959 


Sioux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7%, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 38, Wis. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October, 1959 


Oct. 17-21—American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW BULK SYSTEM—Capital Bakers, Inc., recently installed the first bulk 
flour handling system in Harrisburg, Pa., at its new cake plant, Hershey 
Pike at Route 230 By-Pass. Flour from these trucks is ready for storage in 
two bins, each holding 50,000 Ib. The system was designed for Capital by 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. 


Bulk Flour System 
Now in Operation 
At Capital Bakers 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Capital Bak- 
ers, Inc., Harrisburg, recently be- 
came the first bakery in that city to 
adopt the bulk flour handling process 
for purposes of sanitation in the pro- 
duction of high-quality baked foods. 

Capital’s new installation now per- 
mits its flour to be milled, shipped to 
its plant and handled inside entirely 


by machinery, without exposure to 
atmosphere or human hands. 

In a system specially designed for 
Capital by Econo-Flo Bulk Flour 
Service, Inc., Salina, Kansas, the in- 
stallation consists of two large bins, 
each with a flour capacity of 50,000 
lb., and an air system which pneu- 
matically conveys the flour from 
trucks to bins and bins to mixer, with 
the resulting aeration promoting ag- 
ing in the flour. 

The installation is now in use in 
Capital’s production of bread, rolls 
and cakes for a large area of central 
Pennsylvania. 
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Royal Castle Commissary Now Supplies 
Outlets From Its Own Modern Bakery 


MIAMI, FLA.—One of the most 
modern baking establishments in the 
country is the Royal Castle Commis- 
sary recently opened at Miami and 
which is supplied, along with other 
Royal Castle outlets, from its own 
air conditioned bakery. The plant is 
one of the first of its type in the U.S., 
according to William D. Singer, pres- 
ident and founder. Royal Castle bakes 
hamburger buns, doughnuts, pies and 
rolls for distribution through its own 
outlets in South Florida and Louisi- 
ana. 

All air entering the bakery is fil- 
tered through a water curtain in- 
stead of mechanical filters, eliminat- 
ing dust and dirt. Extensive use of 
wall tile throughout the structure 
further emphasizes cleanliness. A to- 
tal of 25,000 sq. ft. of wall tile ex- 
tends 19 ft. up to the roof in the bak- 
ery and to the ceilings in other areas. 
Super sanitary operation is stressed, 
with all doors and door openings of 
stainless steel. Much of the piping 
and many of the tanks are of stain- 
less steel in the bakery and syrup de- 
partments. 

The bakery area, covering 16,000 
sq. ft., utilizes maximum _ space 
through the elimination of columns. 
The ceiling is supported by 81 ft. 
clear spans. 

The pneumatic handling systems 
blow flour from sifters to mixers un- 
der air pressure. Further assurance 
against dirt and dust is provided by 
inside loading and unloading of trucks 
and trailers behind closed doors. 

Royal Castle, which Mr. Singer 
started 20 years ago, now has 60 es- 
tablishments, of which 52 are in 
South Florida, from.Pompano Beach 
to Homestead and eight in New Or- 
leans, serving hamburgers, which the 
firm promotes with the slogan, “Fit 
for a King.” 


Integrated Operation 

“Do-it-ourselves” baking to assure 
uniform quality has been a part of 
the Royal Castle operation for only 
four years, but the new commissary 
is now designed to produce hambur- 
ger buns for 52 shops in two hours. 

In the days when buns were baked 
for only 23 shops, extra shifts were 
required to handle less than one half 
of the present volume. The new bak- 
ery, according to Ed Nash, who di- 





rects it, is designed to service from 
150 to 200 shops. Mr. Nash, who has 
been in the baking business for 50 
years, has been with Mr. Singer for 
the past eight years, coming here 
from Washington, D.C. 

The mixers handle dough in batches 
weighing 600 lb. each. After the ini- 
tial mixing, dough is removed to the 
fermentation rooms and kept under 
proper temperature and humidity 
control. In the next operation, it is 
returned for remixing, and then on 
for panning. The bun cutting machine 
feeds 560 hamburger buns a min. 
into pans holding four dozen each. 

Pans move briskly to the proof box 
where the buns rise for one hour be- 
fore being placed in the traveling 
oven, which has 16 rotating shelves, 
each holding six pans of buns, or one 
of the two revolving-type ovens hold- 
ing 25 pans each. 

The bun pans circle the oven in 
seven minutes, then ride out on a 
conveyor system. Twenty six minutes 
later, cooled sufficiently, they reach 
the end of the line, where they go 
into cardboard boxes for delivery to 
Royal Castle shops. 

Baking at the rate of 560 buns 
min., the process is continuous once 
started. An air curtain at the oven 
doors keeps hot air inside and cool 
air outside. 

Royal Castle bakes its own pies— 
six varieties—with two additional 
seasonal pies, mince and pumpkin. 
The dough is mixed on a vertical ma- 
chine, goes to a sheeter for the rolled 
crust, and is then filled and crimped. 


Staff of 30 

Mr. Nash and his staff of 30 em- 
ployees also make six varieties of 
Danish rolls as well as doughnuts and 
a brand new product called the “hon- 
ey bun,” which is fried to replace the 
twist, a great time saver. The first 
two and one-half weeks of honey bun 
production involved making 200 doz- 
en a day. 

A 140-qt. kettle mixes the doughnut 
batter. The automatic doughnut 
equipment produces a steady stream 
of cake and fancy doughnuts. 

Approximately 150 dozen doughnuts 
are made every 20 min., and repeats 
come along automatically. After the 
dough is mixed, it is hoisted into a 
140-qt. kettle and deposited in the 


READY — William 
Barham, Royal 
Castle employee, 
readies doughnuts 
for delivery at the 
firm’s air condi- 
tioned new bakery 
in Miami. 


hoppers of the fryer which will fry 
600 dozen doughnuts an hour. 

They are conveyed to the cooler for 
30 min. It is possible to run two kinds 
at one time, cinnamon sugar and 
white sugar, or plain and coconut. 
Afterwards, doughnuts are packed 
on trays ready for the five Royal Cas- 
tle delivery trucks to speed them on 
their way. 

Raised doughnuts and the new hon- 
ey buns come through the cutter and 
are placed on screens to be fed into 
the automatic proofer. They are 
placed in the fryer, then on the con- 
veyor to the automatic cooler and 
onto delivery trays. 





Detroit Production 


Club Hears Talk, 
Elects Officers 


DETROIT — An informative talk 
on handling of liquid sugar and elec- 
tion of new officers highlighted the 
November meeting of the Detroit 
Bakery Production Men’s Club. 

Carl Denton, Jersey Farm Baking 
Co., Detroit, spoke on liquid sugar, 
stressing the importance of the me- 
chanical handling of as many in- 
gredients as possible to elim‘nate 
wasteful, uneconomical materials 
handling. 

As new officers, members e'ected 
the following: James Moore, Awrey 
Bakeries, president; Lionel Heckt, 
Russell - Phiney Pie Co., first vice 
president; Jerry DeClercq, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., second vice presi- 
dent, and Al Waugh, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., secretary-treasurer 
All are from Detroit. 

Elected to the 1959 board of di- 
rectors were: Dick Braunrcuther, 
Fred Sanders Co., chairman, and El- 
mer Rau, Koepplingers Bakery; Har- 
ry Wilson, Fred Sanders Co.; Vern 
Ostrom, Aikman Bread Co., Port 
Huron, and Mal Thompson, Chap- 
man & Smith. All are from Detroit 
with the exception of Mr. Ostrom. 

Committees named for 1959 in- 
clude: Mel Burns, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., program chairman; 
Howard Odor, Mills Bakery, assis- 
tant program chairman; Eddie Car- 
den, J. Edward Carden Co., enter- 
tainment chairman; Wally Gabler, 
Hagelstein Bakery, Royal Oak, as- 
sistant entertainment committee 
chairman; Jerry DeClercgq, Standard 
Brands, membership chairman; Dick 
Braunreuther, Fred Sanders Co., as- 
sistant membership chairman; Mel 
Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., publicity committee chairman; 
Bob Bohringer, Koepplingers, sheriff, 
and Jerry DeClercq, deputy. 

The annual production club Christ- 
mas party is scheduled at the Pie- 
mantese Club, Detroit, Dec. 13, and 
will include a dinner dance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


American Molasses Co. 


Buys Indiana Company 


INDIANAPOLIS — American Mo- 
lasses Co., New York, producer of 
edible and industrial molasses, has 
acquired the stock of Liquid Sugars, 
Inc., Indianapolis. The Indianapolis 
firm will be operated as an American 
Molasses subsidiary, and local man- 
agement will remain unchanged. 

No stock was held by the public. 
Morris G. Lewin is president and 
treasurer of Liquid Sugars, and Mrs. 
C. Lewin is secretary. 

American Molasses stock is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Survey Shows “Point of Sale Impact” 
Major Concern in Packaging Changes 


Point-of-sale-impact—while main- 
taining a competitive price—is a ma- 
jor packaging concern of manufac- 
turers and processors in the bakery 
field, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the Better Packaging Ad- 
visory Council. 

The siudy showed that companies 
sought guality and protection, at low 
cost, in order to pass on savings to 
the economy-minded public. 

With the cooperation of 800 manu- 
facturers, many representing baking 
and allied industries, the survey tried 
to evaluate unit or shelf packaging 
by actual users. The study will en- 
compass many industries which sup- 
ply materials to the packaging field. 
This first area investigated covered 
fibre cans and tubes, which has prov- 
en itself as a container for bread 
crumbs, cookies, crackers, and simi- 
lar nigh-profit products. 

Aa earlier survey disclosed more 
than 50% of manufacturers are con- 
templating a change in package de- 
sign or material for the coming year. 
This study found that 30% of the 
companies queried had replaced fold- 
ing and set-up cartons and boxes, 
metal cans, or corrugated cartons 
and boxes, with fibre cans or tubes 
during the last five years. It also 
revealed that 50% of fibre can users 
have been packaging their products 
this way for 6 years to 20 years, with 
an additional 20% using these prod- 
ucts over 20 years. 

The companies surveyed cited sev- 
en major reasons for choosing fibre 
can packaging for their products: 
Economy of container, better product 
protection, economy of shipping (due 
to light weight), opening and closure 
convenience, better appearance, dur- 
ability, and facility of labeling and 
sealing. 

Most companies cited more than 
one of these factors for making the 
choice. 

Sustained sales increases were re- 
ported in this nationwide survey by 
35.3% of the companies, as a result 
of using fibre can and tube packag- 
ing. Of this group, 63.3% said they 
experienced gains of 11% to 100%, 
and 7% cited sales jumps of “over” 
500%. The average sales increase for 
all companies reporting was 32%. 

The survey reaffirmed the signifi- 
cance of savings for every company 
in influencing a packaging decision, 


regardless of the industry or the 
market situation. Actually, savings 
are a greater source of profit than 
increased sales. For example, if a 
company’s net profit on sales amounts 
to 10%, a cost reduction of only 10% 
would be the real equivalent in prof- 
its of a 100% sales increase. Cost 
reduction thus produces more profits 
than any other operation. 

Of all the companies surveyed, a 
record 74.4% reported a cost reduc- 
tion in at least one of the three cate- 
gories: Container cost, shipping cost, 
or filling and sealing cost. The 
amount of savings ranged from 1% 
to 50% mostly, with the averages as 
follows: Reduction in container costs 
averaged 16.1%; reduction in ship- 
ping costs averaged 9.6%, and re- 
duction in filling and sealing costs 
averaged 14.9%. 

These figures indicate that sub- 
stantial economies in total packag- 
ing costs can be achieved through 
selection of the best, all-round pack- 
age for a particular product. The 
survey showed that too many manu- 
facturers fail to consider shipping 
costs, filling and sealing costs, and 
physical handling of their product 
when computing their package cost. 
Any accurate estimate of costs must 
include all the fringe costs—or fringe 
savings. 

The survey was _ conducted by 
BPAC over a ninety day period, and 
covered industry groups which in- 
cluded food, drug, automotive, hard- 
ware, chemical, electrical, toy, con- 
struction, aviation, and housewares, 
among others. The Better Packaging 
Advisory Council is a non-profit or- 
ganization devoted to improving 
packaging through market and lab- 
oratory research. 

A complete copy of the survey is 
available on request, from the Better 
Packaging Advisory Council, 12 East 
41st Street, New York 17, New York, 
and should be made on a _ business 
letterhead. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY VETERAN DIES 
ASHLAND, KY. 
tenberger, 73, an associate of Betsy 
Ross Bakeries, died here recently. 
The Feuchtenberger family operates 
a chain of bakeries in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Virginia, with one 
of the plants located here. 
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PROMOTION KIT— 
This is the new mistle- 
toe cake promotion kit 
of International Méill- 
ing Co. The kit, Inter- 
national said, is de- 
signed to set the scene 
for Yuletide parties 
and to capture the 
holiday buying mood 
of customers. Details 
of the promotion can 
be obtained from the 
firm’s bakery sales 
representatives. 


* 
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Wheat Flour Institute Program of 
Medical Advertising Shown to Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS — The new pro- 
gram of education for the wheat flour 
industry, designed to tell doctors, den- 
tists, public health officials and nu- 
tritionists the advantages of baked 
foods, was explained to the area’s 
millers, bakers and allied trades here 
Nov. 25. 

Approximately 75 attended the 
meeting in the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, at which'members of the Mill- 
ers National Federation and Wheat 
Flour Institute presented a color slide 
demonstration of the promotion plans 
under the chairmanship of J. L. Rank- 
in, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 

Participating in the program were 
C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treasurer of 
the MNF, John J. Sherlock, assistant 
secretary, and Howard Lampman, 
executive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 

During his introduction, Mr. Rank- 
in, chairman of the federation’s WFI 
committee, voiced the feeling that 
the present program is the result of 
coordination between bakers and 
millers. ‘““We can accomplish together 
a great deal more than we can sep- 
arately,” Mr. Rankin said. 

Mr. Lampman used the color slide 
presentation to illustrate what the 
American Bakers Assn. and the 
Wheat Flour Institute have done in 
the past to combat the declining con- 
sumption of wheat flour foods, and 
showed the methods to be used to 
increase consumption and improve 
consumer attitudes. Wheat flour prod- 
ucts have basic product advantages, 
including their low cost, their ready 
acceptance, their nutritional excel- 
lence and the fact they are always 
good companions to other foods, he 
said. 

The major planning for the new 
Wheat Flour Institute advertising 
program to the medical professions 
and other such groups involves the 
development of new ideas for product 


use as well as new methods of im- 
proving the public’s attitude toward 
baked foods. During the discussion 
Mr. Lampman emphasized the im- 
portance of reaching nutritional 
groups who can influence the use or 
rejection of various food types, such 
as the 65,000 home economists, who 
will be reached by a specific pro- 
gram to schools and their associa- 
tions. 

The value of National Sandwich 
Month was highlighted by Mr. Lamp- 
man’s pointing out that 72 million 
restaurant meals are eaten daily and 
that 25,000 stores tie in each year 
with this Sandwich Month. Mr. Lamp- 
man said that “people don’t eat prod- 
ucts by name—they eat food—so 
Sandwich Month is a topflight pro- 
motional tie-in opportunity which 
stimulates local publicity and sand- 
wich contests.” 

Mr. Lampman also referred to the 
coming production of a new booklet 
on “Common Sense Weight Control” 
to act as a continuing guide in the 
maintenance of proper weight after 
weight reduction is achieved through 
dieting. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lampman listed 
other “channels to the professional 
mind” which the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute will use in its cooperation with 
the bakers’ promotions and the con- 
tinuing of the elaborate program of 
advertising to the medical, dental and 
public health professions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GMI Dividend Declared 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Nov. 
24 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share on GMI 5% preferred 
stock payable Jan. 1, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 10, 1958. This 
is the 77th consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on GMI 5% preferred stock. 











Tips for Merchandising Baked Foods 


TRADING POST—Place a “Sell—Swap Or Give-Away”’ bulletin board 


on your premises. Anyone with furniture, cars, 


sporting goods, appliances, 


or clothing they wish to get rid of may write a brief note describing their un- 


wanted possessions. 


Such bulletins are placed on a conveniently accessible 


bulletin board for a full week free. As a goodwill creator this bulletin board 


rates high. 


BOWLING TIE-IN— 


Bowling is a year-round sport for the entire family. 


Place window cards or posters spotlighting a local bowling center or several 
of them, on your premises. Offer a weekly voucher worth $2 to the first 
bowler who can produce a score sheet certifying a 250-300 game, verified by 
the local bowling alley. Bowling centers will be happy to cooperate. Use the 


slogan 


“Baked Foods provide energy for better bowling.” 


CONTEST FOR KIDS—Children are your best customers. Invite all 
boys and girls in the elementary school system to bring in their best draw- 
ings—in pencil-crayon-water colors or other media—on any subject. Place 
these with identifying name captions on an “art board.” Each week award 
several dollars in coin. Parents and small fry alike will come in to see what 


juvenile ‘‘works of art” 


are being featured. 


TV SCHEDULE DRAWS—People watch the late late movies. Each day 
take the clippings from the radio page of your newspaper and TV Guide. 
Place these on a poster-board and place a small showcase near with “Late 


TV Baked Special’. 


Suggest that late TV watchers add to their enjoyment 


with baked foods and milk before retiring. 


FLOWERS FOR GOODWILL—Arrange with your local florist to display 
a weekly selection of flowers on your premises. He will be happy to do so in 


return for a card of credit for his 


“assist.” Award a weekly bouquet of 


flowers to the bake shop patron who writes the best 25-50 word statement 
on “Why I Buy My Baked Foods at...” 


BE TASTEFULLY ARTISTIC—Dress your bakeshop walls with landscape 
paintings which can be obtained fairly economically. They will lend an air 
of naturalness to your establishment which will pay off. 
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Heing 
Can you give me a formula for 
making gold or silver icing that is 
edible? We would like such a prod- 
uct for anniversary and wedding 
cakes.—H. R., N.J. 


¥ ¥ 


I have never run across a formula 
for gold or silver icing edible for an- 
niversary and wedding cakes. I be- 
lieve art stores sell such an edible 
product. This product is not put in 
the icing—it is blown or dusted on 
after the icing is on the cakes. 


Bread 


Would you please print a formula 
for 100 leaves of bread ?—E. W., Ont., 
Canada. 


¥ =¥ 


Here is a formula for making ap- 
proximately 100 loaves of bread. 


WHITE BREAD 
60 Ib. flour 
40 lb. water (variable) 
14 enrichment tablet 
1 lb. 6 oz. yeast 
1 lb. 6 oz. salt 
3 1b. 10 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
3 lb. 10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
3% oz. yeast food 
10 oz. malt 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 78° F. 
To the bench 2 hrs. 30 min. 
No punch. 


Cheese Cake 


Do you have a cheese cake mix 
using “E-Z Cheez’? I would like to 
use a short paste lining or crumb 
mixture that would withstand a mod- 


erate oven. Along with this, I am 
interested in a cheese filling for Dan- 
ish, again using the “E-Z-Cheez.”— 
P. B., Ohio 


¥ v 


Here is a formula for French cheese 
cake. You may also try the following 
formula for a crumb mixture for the 
pan lining, along with a couple of 
recipes for cheese filling. 


CHEESE AND CRUMB FILLING 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 7 oz. E-Z Cheez 
3 lb. 9 oz. water 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
3 lb. cake or cookie crumbs (fine) 
1 pt. eggs 
8 oz. butter or margarine 
1% oz. salt 
12 oz. water (variable) 


CHEESE FILLING 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 7 oz. E-Z Cheez 
3 lb. 9 oz. water 
1 Ib. 6 oz. sugar 
Lemon extract to suit 
14 oz. salt 
4 oz. eggs 
Thin down to proper spreading con- 
sistency with a small amount of milk. 


Crumb Mixture 
Rub together: 
1% lb. graham crackers 
1lb. granulated sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
1 oz. cocoa 


FRENCH CHEESE CAKE 
Cream smooth at low speed: 
1 lb. 7 oz. E-Z Cheez 
3 Ib. 9 oz. water 
1 oz. salt 
Drip in slowly while creaming: 
11 oz. vegetable oil 


Incorporate thoroughly: 
9 oz. whole eggs 
2 oz. egg whites 

Add and mix thoroughly into batch. 
Scrape bowl. Cream until free from 
lumps: ; 

13 oz. bread flour 

9 oz. non-fat milk solids 

2 oz. corn starch 

1 oz. powdered lemon juice 

Heat water to 180° F. Add slowly 
while creaming. Scrape bowl and 
smooth out mix, which will be quite 
liquid: 

2 lb. 3 oz. water 
1 oz. vanilla 

While the foregoing is mixing, place 
1 lb. 5 oz. egg whites in a small mix- 
ing bowl and set at 2nd speed, ready 
to start. Use whip. 

Place in a small cooking vessel: 2 
lb. sugar, 6 oz. water and 2 oz. of a 
good egg white stabilizer. Stabilizer 
is optional. Boil this to 240° F. If -you 
do not have a candy thermometer, 
time the cocking at 8 min. from the 
start of boiling and hit this tempera- 
ture very closely. When the syrup 
has reached 225° F., or has boiled 
about 4 min., start the egg whites 
beating. Whites must be stiff but not 
dry when the syrup is ready to pour. 
Pour slowly into the beating whites 
and continue beating for 2 min. more. 

Fold the keaten meringue into the 
cheese mix very carefully but thor- 
oughly. Use the hand for this. Scale 
at once into pans that have been 
greased and lined with crumb mix- 
ture. Bake at once. 

Fill the pans nearly to the top. 
Then place on a sheet pan and run 
% in. water into the sheet pan. Bake 
at 280°-300° F. until cakes have risen 
evenly across top and feel firm to 
the touch. Cool in the pans, remove 
while still warm enough to assure 
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to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 
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(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


complete separation of crumbs from 
the pans. 


Hard Rolls 


We have a good demand for hard 
rolls, but lack a suitable formula. 
Can you please supply one?—D. L., 
Wis. 


Here is a formula for hard rolls 
which you might wish to try. Re- 
member, a high gluten flour should 
be used for obtaining the best re- 
sults with hard rolls. 


HARD ROLLS 
6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. salt 
1 oz. yeast food 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. malt 
13 oz. yeast 
20 lb. flour (high gluten) 
13 lb. water (variable) 

Dissolve the yeast in part of the 
water. Place the sugar, salt, yeast 
food and malt in the mixer and add 
balance of the water. Then add the 
fiour. When partially mixed, add the 
yeast solution. When about % mixed, 
add the shortening and mix to a 
smooth dough. 


Dough temperature 80-82° F. First 
punch 1 hr., second punch 45 min. 
Take to the bench 15 min. 


Scale into 4% Ib. pieces and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 15 min. 
and press off into 36 pieces in a bun 
divider. Round up and give about half 
proof. Then make up into desired 
shapes. Place between dusted cloths 
or on peels. Proof and bake in a hot 
oven. Use plenty of steam. 


Vanilla Extract 


Is there a suitable formula avail- 
able to bakers for making vanilla ex- 
tract from Mexican vanilla beans ?— 
A. A., NX. 


¥ ¥ 


Frankly the making of vanilla ex- 
tract properly requires a_ certain 
amount of equipment. In manufac- 
turing vanilla extract, the beans are 
cut into small pieces and packed in 
a percolator. A mixture of alcohol 
and water is poured over them. This 
diluted alcohol drips through the 
beans, takes up the flavor, aroma and 
bouquet, and runs out the bottom of 
the percolator. 

After properly being aged it is 
ready for use. Often a small amount 
of caramel color is added in the final 
stage. Usually about 1 Ib. vanilla 
beans is used per gallon of alcohol 
and water. 


Gelatin 


Because gelatin is not permissible 
in Jewish baking, we have been think- 
ing of using agar agar. Can you tell 
me the amount to use in replacing 
gelatin?—E. G., Colo. 


It is my understanding that a ko- 
sher gelatin is available. I suggest 


you contact your bakery supply house 
for such a product. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 10 











1. True. If the formula contained 
butter, it would be necessary to fig- 
ure that the butter contains about 42 
oz. salt a pound. 

2. True. These figures are gener- 
all considered correct. However, in 
some instances due to conditions, they 
will run as high as 14%. 

3. False. The government standard 
reads as follows: Baking powder is 
the leavening agent produced by 
mixing an acid reacting material and 
sodium bicarbonate with or without 
starch or flour. It yields not less than 
twelve percent (12%) of available 
carbon dioxide. 

4. False. Carefully made and 
packed, non-fat milk solids stored 
under ordinary conditions will keep 
for three to six months. 

5. True. This will hold true if the 
proper mixing and handling proce- 
dures are used. A stronger flour would 
require more shortening. 

6. True. In 1859, after a great deal 
of experimental work, Pasteur dem- 
onstrated that yeast was a living or- 
ganism that caused fermentation. 
Therefore, he has been known by that 
title. 

i. True. Cane and beet sugar are 
figured as 100% sweet. Corn sugar is 
about 75% sweet. Therefore, 33% 
more would have to be used to obtain 
the same sweetness. 

8. False. To produce the best re- 
sults, flour should be stored at about 
68° F. to 75° F. 

9. True. In a number of baking 
tests, it was found that the results 
obtained were better when the eggs 
were not reconstructed. 

10. False. It is possible to produce 
a sponge cake using a creaming arm. 
It will take considerably longer to 
beat up the eggs and the baked cakes 
will have somewhat less volume. In a 
pinch, it will work out fairly satis- 
factorily. 

11. False. It is not essential to use 
ammonia. Good cream’ puffs can be 
made without a chemical leavening 
agent. However, the volume will be 
a trifle smaller. A small amount of 
baking powder is used by some bak- 
ers to replace the ammonia. 

12. False. No change in mixing pro- 
cedure is necessary. Extra mixing 
would toughen the dough, due to de- 
veloping gluten in the dcugh to a 
greater extent. 

13. True. Butter has a melting 
point of about 85° to 88° F., while 
puff paste margarine has‘ about a 
melting point of 112° F. to 115° F. 
The higher melting point of the mar- 
garine would give the icings a firm- 
er body. 

14, False. When the powdered al- 
bumen has been manufactured prop- 
erly, it has been found that very good 
results were obtained. 

15. False. As a rule, mineral oil is 
recommended. This oil should be odor- 
less, tasteless, colorless, and it should 
not leave a gummy residue. 

16. True. Intermediate proofing of 
the rounded dough is conducive to 
improving the finished loaves. 

17. False. If the almond macaroon 
mixture is mixed properly, excellent 
Macaroons can be produced. Over- 
mixing the batter causes it to turn 
oily, producing poor appearing maca- 
roons. 

18. False. The bottom temperature 
Should be increased about 25° F. This 
increase is necessary due to the per- 
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forated sheet of metal under the 
loaves absorbing some of the heat. 

19. False. Corn starch is used to 
slow down lumping of the sugar. Usu- 
ally about 3% starch is used. 

20. True. Both are chemically iden- 
tical. Even a chemist cannot tell them 
apart. 





AIB'S 40 YEARS 


(Continued from page 7) 





that one of the most valuable assets 
that can be claimed, by the depart- 
ment or by the institute as a whole, 
is the scientific advisory committee, 
the caliber and quality of which are 
clearly indicated by the following list 
of members: 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean emeritus, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Henry 
Borsook, director, Kerckhoff Labora- 
tories of Biology California Institute 
of Technology; Dr. G. M. Dack, di- 
rector, Food Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Gaston Dalby, 
chief chemist, Ward Baking Co.; Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, president, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Charles N. Frey; 
Dr. Charles Glabau, technical editor, 
Bakers Weekly; Dr. H. O. Halvorson, 
head, Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director, Bureau of Nutrition, 
City of New York Health Depart- 
ment; Dr. H. E. Longenecker, vice 
president, Professional Colleges, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Stanley A. Mc- 
Hugh, director of laboratories, 
American Bakeries Co.; Dr. Robert 
Cotton, Continental Baking Co.; Dr. 
Wendell Reeder, director of research, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc.; Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., Co- 
lumbia University, School of Public 
Health & Administrative Medicine; 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt, director of lab- 
oratories, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., and Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams. 


Sanitation Department 
Protects Industry 


In the eyes of many U.S. consum- 
ers of food products, “cleanliness” 
really does come next to “godliness,” 
or very close to it. That is why any 
baker attempting to sell his products 
under an unclean cloud would very 
soon be bankrupt. It is also why the 
work being done by the sanitation de- 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking is regarded as one of the 
most vitally important services the 
institute has offered in its close to 
40-year-old history. 

But a lack of obvious cleanliness 
is the least of the problems handled 
by the sanitation department, which 
operates under the theory that a 
visibly clean plant is not necessarily a 
sanitary one. Louis A. King, Jr., di- 
rector of the department, which was 
started in 1945, states that it takes 
more than an apparently clean sur- 
face to meet today’s rigid sanitation 
specifications. It may be possible for 
the most spotless and glistening plant 
to hide contamination. 


The bakery sanitation department 
came into existence as an in-school 
educational project. Three years lat- 
er its field research activities were 
started. In the past 11 years the field 
sanitarians—eight of them in num- 
ber — have made more than 4,000 
plant sanitation surveys. 

On-the-job surveys are essential, 
according to Mr. King and his asso- 
ciate director, Philip T. McDonald, 
because so much bakery equipment is 
custom-built to meet demands of the 
individual baker. These picces of 
equipment provide special problems, 
which cannot always be solved 


through usual classroom techniques 
or correspondence. 


When bakery plant conditions are 
what they should be sanitation de- 
partment inspectors present a seal of 
approval to bakers who have met 
standards established by the U.S. 
Food & Drug Administration and the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
seal of approval means that the bak- 
ery has done everything possible to 
maintain complete sanitation. The 
baking industry has worked closely 
with government agencies, and when 
the institute’s seal of approval is 
granted, they normally accept its 
findings. 

Almost all plants participating in 
the sanitation survey do so on a.con- 
tinuing basis. Where the institute 
Sanitation survey supplements an in- 
dividual plant program, studies are 
made for the most part on an annual 
basis. Most individual and small bak- 
ing plants ordinarily have two sani- 
tation inspections a year—sometimes 
three or four. 

Institute field sanitarians are geo- 
graphically located to make their 
services available to the maximum 
number of bakers. Men are stationed 
in New York City, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Boise and in the Southeast. 

Three-Day Inspection 

Ordinarily three days are necessary 
for a thorough inspection of any 
plant for infestation and contamina- 
tion. Because the study includes pro- 
tection for both the finished product 
and its ingredients, it is preferable 
for the plant managers to be on hand 
to hear, read and see the results. Ul- 
timate decisions are his. 

“I would like it made clear,” said 
Mr. King, “that the sanitation de- 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking is in business only to help 
bakers with their individual sanita- 
tion problems. 

“Bakers, like other food processors, 
have their production problems. And 
like the others, they often wait too 
long to solve them. It may be a trite 
statement, but we constantly empha- 
size that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Adverse pub- 
licity can help kill a business in a 
very short time. The services of a 
competent sanitarian may be the dif- 
ference between the life and death 
of any food processor. The baking in- 
dustry has been lucky, because it has 
been cautious and careful. I hope it 
continues so.” 

A commissioner of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration has had 
this to say about the department’s 
efforts: 

“The baking industry is to be com- 
mended for its splendid advance in 
sanitation over the past several years. 
Under the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking great im- 
provements have been made in house- 
keeping practices in your bakeries. 
You have even undertaken the re- 
designing of your machinery to in- 
sure greater cleanliness . . . consumer 
confidence can get a real boost when 
the plant is found even cleaner than 
the average home kitchen.” 

Participation in the sanitation pro- 
gram is entirely voluntary, and the 
institute has found it necessary to 
withdraw from plants because they 
did not cooperate and attempt to at- 
tain a minimum standard of sanita- 
tion. 

The institute is exacting in de- 
mands for compliance with the high- 
est standards of sanitation. This ex- 
actness helps keep bakery sanitation 
standards at the highest possible 
level. 
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Formulas for Profit 





Earn Premium Prices with Freshly Fried Foods 


BUTTERMILK DOUGHNUTS 
(Machine) 


Mix together about 2 
min.: 
4 lb. sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
4 cz. baking powder 
16 lb. pastry flour 
2 lb. eggs 
10 lb. buttermilk (variable) 
Flavor to suit 


min. to 4 


Note: To insure uniformity use an 
acid powdered buttermilk and recon- 
stitute with water 


Formula: 
1 lb. buttermilk powder (acid) 
1 gallon water 

Fry at about 375-390° F. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS No. 1 
(Bag Type) 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. sugar 
41% oz. shortening 
loz. salt 
\% oz. nutmeg 
56 oz. soda 


Add gradually: 
4 oz. whole eggs 
4 oz. yolks 


Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 


Sift together, add and mix in care- 
fully: 
3 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 
\% oz. cream of tartar 


Mix in flour just enough to get the 
dough smooth. Instead of shortening, 
butter may be used. Lemon or vanilla 
flavoring may be added if desired. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS No. 2 
(Bag Type) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
3 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla or lemon flavoring to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
2 1b. bread flour 
1 lb. 4.0z. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Mix until smooth. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Dry Mix No. 1) 

Place in a mixing bowl and mix on 
slow speed until dry ingredients are 
coated with shortening: 

20 Ib. fine granulated sugar 
1 Ib. salt 
8 oz. soda 
8 oz. mace 
3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
5 Ib. shortening 

Sift together and add to the above 

slowly: 
15 lb. bread flour 
27 !b. cake flour 
1 lb. cream of tartar 

Mix on slow speed for 20 min. Sift 

three times before using. 


Long Johns .. . Fruit Puffs ... Fried Pies ... Crullers 


DOUGHNUT BATTER 
18 lb. 40z.dry mix 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
4 lb. water (variable) 
2 oz. vanilla extract 
2 oz. lemon extract 
Place in a mixing bowl and mix 
for 10 min. to 12 min. On a 3-speed 
mixer use seccnd speed. On a 4-speed 
mixer use third speed. 
Batter temperature 75° F. Floor 
time, 15 min. Fry at 375° F. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Dry Mix No. 2 
Mix together thoroughly 
speed until shortening is 
with sugar: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
14 oz. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
2 oz. mace 
Sift together and add to the above: 
13 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
2 Ib. 8 oz. bread flour 
1 lb. powdered egg yolk 
1 lb. 4 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. baking powder mixture 
Mix 15 min. on slow speed. Sift 
three times before using. 


on slow 
blended 


BAKING POWDER MIXTURE 
Mix together thoroughly: 
2 lb. cream of tartar 
1lb. soda bicarbonate 
To every 10 lb. doughnut flcur use 
about 3 lb. 12 oz. cold water. Add 
flavor to suit. Mix for 2 min. on third 
speed on 4-speed machine or second 
speed on 3-speed machine. Fry at 
385° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT POTATO 
DOUGHNUTS 
Blend together: 
10 oz. brown sugar 

2 oz. salt 

1 Ib. potato; flour 

1 lb. shortening (emulsifying 

type) 


6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and blend: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
3 lb. water 
Then add: 
2 lb. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. bread flour ~ 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Dissolve and add: 
12 oz. yeast 
2 lb. water 


Mix until the dough is smooth. 
Dough temperature 78° F. Let 
raise for about 30-40 min. and cut 


out the doughnuts. Give about one 
half proof and fry at 365-370° F. 
Glaze or sugar as desired. 


Doughnut Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. water 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Then add carefully: 
1% oz. gelatine dissolved in 5 oz. 
water 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: Dissolve the gelatine about 
20 min. before using. Keep this glaze 
warm while using. Do not beat glaze, 
as this produces bubbles, detracting 
from the appearance of the glaze. 


WHOLE WHEAT RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
4 oz. cardamon seed (ground) 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. water 
Add: 
3 lb. 8 oz. fine ground whole wheat 
flour 
4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 





Bakers — Capitalize on Fresh Fried Foods 


The increase in sales of doughnuts and other fried foods each succeeding year 
has been phenomenal. Consumer acceptance has grown by leaps and bounds. The 
baker who has not capitalized on this tremendous growth is missing a good plan to 
increase his profits. Intensive and extensive effort has been put behind the production 


and sales of variety fried foods. 


When making these various products, the baker must check his ingredients care- 
fully to see that they are of the highest quality. Each step in production must be 
closely watched. Proper frying and dough temperatures are of the utmost importance 


if uniform products are to be obtained. 


The frying fat should be sweet and clean. Over-heated fat is harmful to the 
flavor of these products. Filtering equipment is available for all sizes of production. 
The baker cannot afford to be without it. Time and effort spent in using this filtering 


equipment pay dividends. 


The sale of these products requires promotion. 


Suggestive selling by the sales force is a ity. B 





s, window streamers 


and show cards are a great aid in drawing attention of the customers fo these prod- 
ucts. Most of this material can be obtained free of charge from various supply houses. 


The baker should take advantage of it. 


The production department can make use of many different kinds of icings, top- 
pings and fillings. The variety that can be used is practically unlimited, depending 
upon the ingenuity of the baker. We, of course, realize that production costs will be 
somewhat greater when making a large variety. However, it has been proven that 
extra sales result when this is done. The public does not seem to mind that the price 
may be slightly higher—just so they get what they like. 
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Then add and mix in: 
8 oz. yeast dissolved in 
2 lb. water 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
1 Ib. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. Give one 
full rise and punch. Allcw to rest 
about 20 to 25 min. Make up like any 
raised doughnuts. Give medium proof 
and fry at about 370° F. When fried 
and while still warm, roll in granu- 
lated sugar. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Hand Cut No. 1) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla or lemon extract to suit 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. milk 

Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 

4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 

Fry at 385° F. 

Note: These doughnuts may be 
made more tender by sifting 4 oz. 
powdered sugar in with the flour and 
baking powder. 





CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Hand Cut No. 2) 

Cream together: 

3 lb. powdered sugar 

8 oz. shortening 

% oz. nutmeg 

2 oz. salt 

Vanilla and lemon extract to suit 
Add: 

2 lb. 40z. egg yolks 
Stir in: 

4 lb. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in until 

smooth: ; 

4 lb. bread flour 

6 lb. cake flour 

6 oz. baking powder 
Fry at 380 to 385° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT CREAM 
DOUGHNUTS 
(Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
%4 oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
2 lb. ice cold water 
Blend and mix in carefully: 
2 lb. fine ground whole wheat 
flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. cream of tartar 
Roll out and cut out the same as 
any other hand cut doughnuts. Fry 
at 370° F. When cooled, glaze or cov- 
er with cinnamon sugar. 


FRENCH DOUGHNUTS 
(No. 1) 
Bring to a boil: 
12 oz. shortening 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


. . . technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 46) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 10), is 


head of the School of Baking, Dun- 





woody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis. 
A. J. Vander Voort 
1 qt. water 4 oz. baking powder 
% oz. salt Then add and mix in: 
Add: 8 oz. ground walnuts 
1 lb. 8 oz. bread flour (scald well) 10 oz. ground cherries 
Add: 8 oz. ground orange and lemon 


1qt.eggs about % pt. at a time 

Add: 

Enough water to bring to right 
consistency (approximately 
1% pt. or more) 

Add: 

Not over % oz. baking powder 
to 1 qt. eggs 

Fry at about 360 to 365° F. 

The proper amount of water to 
add can be found only by doing a 
little experimenting. Consistency of 
the batter is an important point to 
watch. 

After frying and when cooled, ice 
tops of the doughnuts with a plain 
water or chocolate icing. 

This formula will produce excel- 
lent doughnuts made either by a bag 
and tube or plunger type of machine 
properly equipped. 

FRENCH DOUGHNUTS 
(No. 2) 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. milk 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
When the mixture starts to boil, 





d: 

2 1b. 8 oz. bread flour 

Stir rapidly until mixture leaves 
sides of the kettle. Then remove from 
the fire and add gradually: 

2 qt. whole eggs 

Add: 
Vanilla to suit 

Then thin the mix down with: 
8 oz. milk (variable) 

The proper amount of milk to use 
can be found only by experimenting. 
Consistency of the batter is an im- 
portant point to watch. 

Run out on greased cardboards or 
regular French doughnut screens, us- 
ing a canvas bag and star tube. Fry 
at about 360° F. 

After frying and when cooled, ice 
tops of the doughnuts with a plain 
water or chocolate icing. 

Note: If greased cardboards are 
used, turn them upside down in the 
fat. The doughnuts will readily come 
off the cardboards. This formula may 
be used also with a plunger type of 
machine with the proper equipment. 


TUTTI-FRUITTI DOUGHNUTS 
(Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
¥% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
4 oz. yolks 
Stir in: 
4 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix until smooth: 
7 lb. 8 0z. cake flour 


peel 
8 oz. ground citron 
Roll the dough out to about a % 
in. thickness. Cut out the doughnuts 
and fry at about 375 to 385° F. When 
cool, roll in powdered sugar. 


CHOCOLATE DOUGHNUTS 
(Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
4oz. melted butter 
4 oz. cocoa 
34 oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix in carefully: 
3 lb. 80z. cake flour 
1%-2 oz. baking powder 
Note: Mix the dough as cool as 
possible. Have it somewhat on the 
soft side. Roll out and cut out the 
doughnuts. Fry at about 380° F. 
When cool, dip in chocolate icing. 


Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 0z. corn syrup 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. warm water 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then mix in until smooth: 
40z. melted butter 
Place the icing in a warm water 
bath, about 100 to 110° F. It may be 
necessary to thin the icing down 
slightly with simple syrup. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Rich Type, Plunger Type) 
Cream together: 
3 1b. powdered sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. mace 
% oz. nutmeg 
2 oz. salt 
2 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. yolks 
8 0z. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
3% oz. soda 
3 lb. liquid milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. bread flour 
4 lb. cake flour 
6 oz. baking powder 
It may be necessary to, make some 
slight adjustment in this formula be- 
cause of variation in ingredients and 
shop conditions. This dough is quite 
rich. It will stand somewhat more 


mixing than the average doughnut 
formula. 


POTATO FLOUR YEAST-RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 
(Using Stock) 
Formula for Stock 
Cream together: 
10 Ib. shortening 
8 lb. potato flour 
Add: 
7lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
Mix in: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Then add gradually: 
6 lb. water 
Formula for two quarts dough: 
2 oz. salt 
1 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
14 Oz. mace 
2 lb. 12 oz. above stock 
5 oz. yeast 
2 qt. water 
6 lb. bread flour (variable) 
1lb. cake flour 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let 
raise for 1 hr., punch and rest for 15 
min. Take to bench. Cut out the 
doughnuts and proof. Fry at 360-365° 
F. Then glaze doughnuts in a thin 
icing or cover with granulated sugar. 


POTATO YEAST RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 
Make a stock of the following by 
mixing together: t 
2 lb. boiled potatoes 
3 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. 8 0z. sugar (dextrose or 
sucrose) 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Formula for 1 qt. dough: 
1 qt. water 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
22 oz. stock 
2% oz. yeast 
3 1b. bread flour 
7 oz. cake flour 
% oz. mace 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let rise 
for 1 hr. Punch and rest 15 min. 
before taking to bench. Fry at 360° 
F. Glaze with a thin water icing. 
Note: In making stock, peel and 
boil the potatoes and cream the eggs 
into the hot potatoes. Beat in the 
sugar and shortening and cream un- 
til light. 
Doughnut Glaze 
Mix together to a paste: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
3 0z. corn syrup 
¥, pt. hot water 
Dissolve: 
1% oz. gelatin in 
8 oz. lukewarm water 
Add this to the sugar paste and 
mix until smooth. Flavor to suit. If 
desired, % oz. salt may be added to 
the above formula. Do not beat the 
icing, but stir carefully to eliminate 
air cells. 


FILLED “LONG JOHNS” 

Roll out a piece of sweet dough to 
about % in. thickness. Cut into bars 
about 1% by 5 in. Place on screens 
or cloths and allow to proof. Fry at 
about 360-370° F. When cool, shoot 
some custard cream filling into one 
end using a cream puff filler. Then 
ice the tops with a good chocolate 
icing. 

Custard Cream 

Bring to a boil: 

1 gal. milk 
2 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
12 oz. starch 
1 pt. water 
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Add: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
When milk starts to boil, add the 
starch mixture and stir well until 
thick. 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
4 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
1g oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. warm water 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
4 oz. melted butter 
Keep the icing in a warm water 
bath at a temperature of about 105° 
F. while spreading it on the “long 
johns.” 
PERSHINGS 
Take a piece of sweet dough and 
roll it out as you would for cinnamon 
rolls. Brush melted shortening or an 
egg wash on it. Then sprinkle a mix- 
ture of sugar and cinnamon on it and 
roll up like regular cinnamon rolls. 
Cut into rather thin slices (about 
58 in.) and place on screens or cloths 
and allow them to proof like raised 
doughnuts. When ready, fry at about 
360-370° F. When fried and cool, ice 
with vanilla or chocolate icing. 
TIMBALES 
Sift together: 
1lb. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
2 oz. sugar 
Add and mix in: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
1 lb. 8 oz. milk (variable) 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
2 oz. melted shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
The case irons should be dipped 
into the hot frying fat, wiped off 
slightly with an oily cloth and then 
dipped into the batter. After the ex- 
cess batter has been drained off, they 
should then be fried at 360° F. 
Note: Do not over-beat mixture, 
as this will cause air bubbles which 
spoil the appearance of the shells. 
These shells may be used for creamed 
chicken, peas, etc. 


FRUIT PUFFS 
Make a sponge and give one full 
rise: 
11b. bread flour 
6 oz. yeast 
10 oz. water 
Add the following to the sponge 
and mix to a smooth dough: 
4 lb. bread flour 
8 oz. cake flour 
10 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 Ib. milk 
7 oz. sugar 
Then add and mix in: 
1 Ib. currants 
6 oz. chopped cherries 
4 oz. chopped orange peel 
4 oz. chopped citron 

Allow the dough to rest for about 
1 hr. Then take to the bench and 
make up. 

Roll out the dough and cut into 
pieces weighing about 1%4-1% oz. 
Roundup these pieces and allow to 
proof to about double their size. Then 
fry at about 365-375° F. When 
cooled, cover with powdered sugar or 
ice with a thin icing of desired flavor. 

Note: The amount of flour to use 
may vary because of differences in 
absorption. The dough should be on 
the soft side. 
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The American Baker reaches the two groups vital to 
your product's acceptance—the production superin- 
tendent who selects it, and the plant manager who 
approves it. Cover ‘both sides of the street" 
economically through advertising in The American 


Baker. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE — YOUR SUR- 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 





plus and obsolete paper, cotton and bur- 
lap bags. Minneapolis Bag & Barrel Co., 
727 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
1, Minn.; Phone FEderal 6-1459 


WANTED — OFF-GRADE, DAMAGED OR 


surplus sugar, syrup, starch, flour, cocoa, 
chocolate, chemicals. Chemical Advance 
Corp., 1345 Arch, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Spring Sales Opportunity— 
Cincinnati Area 


hI. ah 4 


Aggressive, reput nor n mill 
will extend very close cooperation on brok- 
erage basis in the southern Ohio and 
Louisville sections. Salesman now working 
southwestern flour or bakery supplies, 
please give name of firms represented in 
your letter. Complete line of successful 
flours for jobbing trade is available. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINN. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


The simple truth is there is much to recom- 
mend buying flour from an independent 
mill. Each customer can be given extra 
service and individual attention. Every 
buyer of POLAR BEAR flour gets the 
kind of attention he could expect if he were 
the only customer of this milling firm. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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A Merry Christmas 


from the 


Makers of Kelly's Famous 











gh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIEN SON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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King Midas Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won’t turn sacks to gold as did the touch 


of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 
careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


* The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
© Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
* N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 
® Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 


Dyox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
and applicction of chlorine dioxide gas. 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 
Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 
Seu WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 
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: To our many good friends in the 


baking industry, we wish a most 
happy holiday season. 


TE 
NCKE(Miling Company 


KAMGAS CITY: MtSsOvuRi 
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